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600 Men on the Moon 

ROMANTIC DIRECTORY OF 
THE SKIES 

ENTHUSIASTS in Britain and in several other countries have 
^ their plans well advanced for sending an exploratory mission 
to the Moon. The British Inter-Planetary Society goes further, 
and foresees visits to some of the larger planets on which they 
think there is a possibility of finding life. 


LAVA-WATCHER 
Volcanoes are 
his job 

Qxe of the strangest jobs in the 
world must be that of an 
Australian, Mr G. A. Taylor, who 
is' volcanologist to the New 
Guinea Administration, with 
headquarters at Rabaul. 

I^ot long after the huge vol¬ 
canic eruption of Mount Laming- 
ton, Mr Taylor was on the spot, 
estimating what the volcano was 
likely to do next. He found that 
2000 feet of the 5000-foot high 
mountain had been blown away 
in the terrific explosion. 

Mr Taylor’s main job is keep¬ 
ing an eye on the series of 
volcanic craters and hot springs 
round Rabaul. In the course of 
his regular surveys he takes the* 
temperature of the hot springs 
and'of the hot steam issuing from 
vents in the mountainside, 
records earthquakes, and takes 
samples from the springs for 
study. 

His work can be dangerous as 
well as arduous, for often when 
he is examining a crater he is 
clambering about on the edge of 
a steaming, rocky bowl which 
seems, to the inexperienced eye, 
likely to erupt boiling lava from 
its murky depths at any moment. 

UNWANTED RECRUIT 

pIUVATE FLOYD HUME- 
STON, of Ford Ord, Cali¬ 
fornia, created a sensation when 
he reported for Army duties 
recently. He took along the pet 
Hon with whom he does a wrest¬ 
ling act in civilian life. Not 
even in the U S Army is pro¬ 
vision made for pet lions, how¬ 
ever, so master and pet separated 
—master for barracks and pet 
for the local zoo. 


Research along these lines is 
encouraged by the developments 
now taking place in the fields 
of atomic energy and rocket pro¬ 
pulsion. These, it is claimed, will 
turn the romantic dreams of 
imaginative writers such as the 
Frenchman Cyrano de Bergerac 
and, in more recent times, Jules 
Verne and our own H. G. Wells, 
into hard, demonstrative facts. 
Though some scientists declare 
that the problems of travel in 
space 1 are insuperable, fact may 
once again prove stranger than 
fiction. 

But the first man to reach the 
lunar, world will not necessarily 
be able to stake a claim on be 
half of the country from which 
he was launched. This honour 
may already have been claimed, 
for most of . the prominent 
features in the Moon have 
already been charted and named, 
in many cases after their 
observers. 

The Moon Who’s Who 

Particulars of all these dis¬ 
coveries are to be found in W7io’s 
Who i?i the Moon, first published 
in 193S- and .since added to by 
the British Astronomical Asso¬ 
ciation. More than 600 names 
appear in this romantic directory 
of the skies. 

There has been little inter¬ 
national rivalry between these 
Moon “explorers.” Astronomers 
of every nationality send the 
results of their lunar observa¬ 
tions to the International Astro¬ 
nomical Union. This body checks 
all claims and credits by name 
each new and hitherto uncharted 
feature of the Moon to its dis¬ 
coverer. 

Anyone can indulge in this 
form of lunar immortality, for 
the only requirements are 
patience and a telescope measur¬ 
ing more than eight inches in 
diameter. But the British Astro¬ 
nomical Association warns would- 
be aspirants that all the more 
Continued on page 2 


Box of Mischief 



Five inquisitive Siamese kittens prick up their ears as the 
camera clicks. 



The Donkey Serenade 


Will the huskies 


'Jhis is the story of two donkeys 
who could not bear to be 
parted. 

It started last July when four- 
year-old Peter Bird and his 
parents spent a week’s holiday at 
Hunstanton. Peter, like many 
other small children, spent most 
of his holiday on the beach, 
enjoying donkey-rides; and he 
became so attached to the 
donkeys that his father, a farmer 
at Ramsden Heath, Essex, per¬ 
suaded the owner to let Peter 
have one of them to look after 
i during ttfe winter months—its 
| resting time. 

! When the Bird family returned 
home, they told some friends in 
the neighbouring village of 
Down ham about the donkey that 
was coming to stay with them. 
■ Their friends, also animal-lovers, 
wrote off to Hunstanton to see if 
they, too, could have a donkey. 
In October the two donkeys were 
delivered tc their respective 
winter quarters. 

The other day Mrs Bird was 
awakened by a loud braying. 
Looking out of the window she 


saw that their friends* donkey 
had come visiting. It had, in 
fact, walked the mile to Ramsden 
Heath from Downhani, never 
having been that way before. 

So, because the Birds and their 
friends felt that it would not be 
fair to part them again, Peter 
now r has two donkeys to look 
after. 

Way of an eagle 

eagle described as radio¬ 
active is reported to have 
attacked a 15-year-old. schoolboy 
in the streets’ of Pittsburg, USA. 
The eagle, which escaped after it 
had been fed for experimental 
purposes at an atomic research 
station on tiny pieces of radio¬ 
active titbits; and for a month 
had been terrorising the town’s 
stray dogs and cats.. 

Then without warning it 
swooped out of the sky to attack 
the boy as he was walking along 
the street with a young friend. It 
was driven off before inflicting 
serious injury. 


feel cold? 

^yHEN H M A S Labaun left 
Albany. Western Australia, 
recently with a relief party of 
scientists for Heard Island in 
the Antarctic they took with 
them sixteen Labrador and 
Greenland huskies for transport 
purposes on expeditions from the 
base camp. 

As the huskies were bom and 
reared in the Melbourne Zoo, 
they will be experiencing severe 
cold for the first time in their 
lives, never having seen even a 
snowflake. 
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The thorny problems of 
Korea and Germany 

PARLIAMENT for the second time within two months has been 
^ debating foreign affairs, and hearing a report from the Prime 
Minister on Britain’s position. In these difficult days such debates 
are all to the good, provided always that,our own people and the 
world have put before them in the clearest possible light the 
GovemiiientV attitude to the major problems of foreign policy. 


News From Everywhere 


The main source of trouble in 
the world today is, of course, 
the tension between the free 
world of the. West and the Com* 
munist Powers represented by 
the Soviet Union and her satel¬ 
lites. 1 A long frontier divides 
these two areas, stretching from 
the Arctic Circle in Europe, down 
through Germany and the 
Caucasus, and then by way of 
Central Asia to the Far East. « 

At the moment, however, there 
are two countries—Korea and 
Germany—on which interest is 
mainly focused, and where the 
tension between East and West is 
most acute. In Korea actual war 
broke out last June; in Germany 
the future is one of uneasiness 
and uncertainty. 

Danger spots 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that these two danger spots 
demand most of our Govern¬ 
ment’s attention. Happily it was 
made plain in the Parliamentary 
debate that the nation is behind ■ 
the policy pursued by the 
Government in these matters. • 

On Korea the British view is 
that the 38th Parallel (which 
formed the boundary between 
South and North Korea) should 
not be crossed again before all 
the United Nations with forces in 
Korea are consulted. This, in 
effect, means that the costly 
mistake of Iasi year (when the 
sweep across the 38th Parallel 
resulted in Chinese intervention) 
should not be repeated. 

The aim of British policy in 
Korea is, naturally, to reach an 
honourable agreement with China 
to end the war as quickly as 
possible, and the Commonwealth 
insistence on the importance of 
the 38th Parallel may help 
towards that end. 

Our biggest problem at the 
moment, and one on which there 
are strongly-held divergent views, 
is German rearmament. With it 
is linked the important question 
of what our attitude should be 
towards the Four-Power talks on 
Germany. From the Prime 
Minister’s statement it appeared 
that we certainly do not wish 
to create a demilitarised and 
neutralised Germany where all 
the burdens of defence would fall 
on ourselves. 

Russia’s altitude 

At the same time Britain 
prefers that the building up of 
forces in democratic States 
should precede the creation of 
German units of the Atlantic 
Army. The effect of a policy 
based on these principles would 
be to defer any hard and fast 
decision until it is seen whether 
Russia has any acceptable terms 
for German settlement to put 
forward in Four-Power talks. 

These tasks should also help us 
to review the other ’‘cold war" 
problems, for Germany and 
Korea are not the only trouble 
spots which threaten peace. 
Britain’s policy is, obviously, to 
strengthen her forces to enable 
her better to resist aggression, 
but^ not to close any avenue 
which may lead to the establish¬ 
ment of a lasting world peace. I 


LOTS OF DOGS 

According to the latest statistics 
the dog population of Britain 
has risen only slightly in the last 
ten years, just over three million 
licences being now issued for the 
whole of the country. 

Cocker spaniels have estab¬ 
lished themselves as the most 
popular type of dog in Britain 
and America during the last five 
years, while Alsatians have 
moved to second place, Pekinese 
to third, and fox terriers to 
fourth. Boxers have been gaining 
in popularity in recent years. 

A feature of the dog population 
of this country is that more and 
more people are wanting pedigree 
dogs. A few years ago only half 
the dogs had pedigrees, but now 
the proportion is two-thirds; one 
family in five has a pedigree dog. 


600 MEN. 

Continued from page 1 

important craters and mountains 
have now been named, and only 
small areas remain unclaimed. 

The ’’men on the moon who 
have so far had their claims 
admitted include a rich but 
eccentric American Svho, seek¬ 
ing forgetfulness in astronomy 
after being disappointed in love, 
built himself the largest telescope 
then known. When he died his 
will directed that he was to be 
buried beneath the observatory 
in which he had found solace. 

Other lunar explorers whose 
names are listed in the Moon’s 
“Who’s Who" are a Lancashire 
brewer, a German bandsman, a 
boy mathematical prodigy, a poor 
French orphan, an English stock¬ 
broker who devoted a fortune 
to astronomy, and a village 
doctor. 

A Brighton solicitor who 
practised astronomy in his 
leisure hours had his claim to 
fame admitted by the Inter¬ 
national Astronomical Union as 
lie lay on his deathbed, and a 
Welshman who built his own 
telescope at the age of 13 is 
another lunar immortal. 


BUSY AIRPORT 

During 1950 an average of 2200 
people a day arrived at or left 
Sydney airport, and more than 
47,000 aircraft landed or took-off. 
This .is .more than at any single 
airport in Britain or Europe, and 
only a few of the larger American 
fields carried more traffic. 

The quayside house at Great 
Yarmouth, in which the decision 
to execute Charles the First is 
said to have been taken, is being 
sought by the Town Council for 
use as a museum. It is in the 
hands of the National Trust, 

A new translation of the New 
Testament in Russian has been 
undertaken by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society on behalf 
of Russian^ refugees in Europe. 
The work will probably take three 
years. 

Fifty boundary signs sur¬ 
mounted by Manchester’s coat* 
of-arms in aluminium are being 
set up on roads leading into tlie 
city. 

Pope’s tree 

The tree in West Grinstead 
Park, Sussex, under which Pope 
is said to have written The Rape 
of rthe Lock, is to be preserved 
by order of the Minister of Local 
Government and Planning. 


Children’s books form a big 
sectioh of the 4000 to be disr 
played at the Ideal Home Exhibi¬ 
tion at Olympia, which is being 
held March 6—31. 

The Model Railway Club are 
again holding an exhibition at 
Central Hall, Westminster 
(March 27-31) Over 30,000 people 
attended the club’s exhibition 
last year. 

Treasure-seeker 

Leslie Benson, aged 16, appren¬ 
tice at Cranwell RAF College,- 
saved £20 to buy his discharge 
so that he could join a South 
Seas expedition to seek Captain 
Kidd’s pirate treasure. 

The 1st Shere and Peaslake, 
Surrey, Scout Troop have been 
awarded the Scout Medal for 
Meritorious Conduct in recogni¬ 
tion of their courage and 
determination in fighting a heath 
fire which was threatening a 
small arms ammunition dump at 
Wareham, Dorset, during their 
first, summer camp. 

SHAKY START 

During a marriage service at 
Hastings, New Zealand, the 
church was shaker, by an earth¬ 
quake. The couple stood firm 
and the clergyman proceeded 
with the service. 


Because of confusion which 
has arisen between the Central 
Hall, Westminster, and the cen¬ 
tral hall of the Palace of 
Westminster, the latter will in 
future be known as the Central 
Lobby , 

In Togoland abandoned 
children are unknown and 
juvenile delinquency among girls 
is non-existent, states a Colonial 
Office report on the Trust Terri¬ 
tories of Tanganyika and Togo¬ 
land. 

The first International Rotary 
Youth Camp, for the sons of 
Iiotarians, is to be held at 
Castleton, near Sheffield, for a 
fortnight in July. All West 
European countries will be repre¬ 
sented. 

HOME-MADE WINGS 

Using a pair of home-made 
nylon and spruce-wood wings, 
Mr R. S. Ewers, of La Junta, 
Colorado, travelled about 150 
yards at a height of three feet. 

The world speed-skating cham¬ 
pionship at Davos has again been 
icon by the Norwegian, H, Ander¬ 
sen, with J. Cronshcy (Britain) 
runner-up. 

A ski ing expedition to Lap- 
land for boys and girls will take 
place at Easter under the leader¬ 
ship of Lieut-Commander D. 
Dixon. 

A museum of rural English life 
now being assembled by the 
Reading University will contain 
a collection of agricultural 
equipment used since the earliest 
times. 

Good deed 

Scout John Moir climbed a 
60-foot tree at Putney to save 
a cat trapped in the branches. 

A George Eliot Memorial Fund 
has been launched at Nuneaton, 
birthplace of the novelist. The 
memorial will probably take the 
form of public gardens. 

The Cecil Peace Prize for 1950 
has been awarded to Mr Conrad 
Ascher, of University College, 
London. The subject of hi$ essay 
was "What is meant by the 
balance of power? And has its 
attempted maintenance since 
1660 been useful for peace or 
not?” 

A number of shaped flints 
found during excavations for new 
classrooms at Paktfield Primary 
School on the outskirts of 
Lowestoft suggest that the school 
may occupy the site of a Stone 
Age settlement. 

‘Captain H. J. Rose, a B O A C 
pilot, wanted a novel gift for his 
four-year-old son Christopher’s 
birthday. He brought him a 
3-foot alligator (stuffed) from the 
Zambesi!. 

Headmasters and -careers 
masters of public and grammar 
schools have been asked to draw 
the attention of boys to oppor¬ 
tunities in the RAF . 

Riding Norton twin 497 c c 
machines, Mr J. L. Cook and 
Mr T. H. Hamilton-Fletcher re¬ 
cently set out on a world .tour. 
They plan to cover* .33,000 land 
miles before returning, to Eng¬ 
land next March. 

RADIO ’ROMANCE 

Two radio amateurs, Mr 
Samuel Jamieson and Miss 
Myrtle Thomey, have, been mar¬ 
ried in New York after a radio 
courtship between Texas and 
Indiana. 


Yemen Forsakes 
Seclusion 

A n important agreement has 
been recently signed by 
Great Britain and Yemen, the 
little-known mountainous country 
in the south-west corner of Arabia. 
This opens up a new era in the 
history of Arabia’s most ancient 
State, Britain’s relations with 
Yemen having been conducted 
hitherto through the Governor of 
Aden, her adjacent Protectorate. 

The Romans called this country 
Arabia Felix—Happy Arabia— 
and its original name was Saba, 
or Sheba, whose queen visited 
King Solomon, taking with her 
“a very great train, with camels 
that bare spices, and very much 
gold, and precious stones" 

If the Yemen Government 
requests technical assistance, the 
British Middle East Office will 
send*experts in subjects like 
health) hygiene, agriculture, irri¬ 
gation, and forestry. There is 
plenty of work for them to do, 
for it is a mistake to regard the 
Yemen as a desert. 

Fruitful land 

Although very backward soci¬ 
ally and industrially, Yemen has 
always been the’ most fortunate 
corner of Arabia, with an 
abundant and regular rainfall. 
Terraced hillsides blossom with 
cotton plants, tomatoes, bananas, 
pumpkins, and. pomegranates; 
and besides its famous coffee, 
exported from the now decayed 
port of Mocha, there are large 
exports in food-grains, hides, and 
raisins. 

Furthermore, despite the con¬ 
servative instincts of the ruling 
family, during the past few years 
trade agreements have been con¬ 
cluded with Great Britain, the 
United States, Soviet Russia, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and a number of Arab States. 

The country covers about 
75,000 square miles, and the popu¬ 
lation is some 3,500,000. 

The king, Saif al Islam Ahmad, - 
rules by Islamic law in the regal 
autocratic fashion of his pre¬ 
decessors 1000 years ago, when 
there was a flourishing civilisa¬ 
tion, .as the ruins of cities 
beneath the shifting sands prove. 

Walled cities 

The capital of Yemen is cloud- 
capped San’a, an eight-gated city 
on one of the high plateaus. 
Here are two fine palaces, known 
as the Palace of Joy and the 
Palace of Thanks. * 

Nearly all of the Yemenis 
live in solidly-built walled cities, 
most of which are situated in 
beautiful valleys or on high 
pleateaus in tjie mountains. To 
reach these towns, however, often 
calls for travel along rough tracks 
with precipitous drops on either 
hand of thousands of feet, The 
American party which went to 
San’a to conclude a trade agree¬ 
ment had to break trail over 
three mountains and through 
baboon-infested valleys. 

Yet even Yemen cannot remain 
for ever isolated, and the barriers 
which once separated it from the 
world are showing signs of 
crumbling. It occupies a 
strategic 'site where the Red Sea 
empties into the Gulf of Aden, 
and there are parties within the 
State anxious for a more modern 
outlook in the direction of affairs. 

The recent agreement should 
prove another liberalising in¬ 
fluence. 



Music while you milk 


Milking time is time for music at a farm at Shamley Green, 
Surrey, where flowers and radio brighten work in the cowshed. 
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Peach-Time in the Transvaal 



Off duty 

Mr Bruce Smith, guardian of Brumas at the London Zoo, is an 
enthusiastic model-maker. Here we see him at work on a 
model of the Revenge, while his son Geoffrey constructs a 
model of the cruiser Exeter. 


yyiTH hedgerows and orchards 
preparing to burst into 
blossom English people are well 
aware that spring will soon be 
here. In South Africa, however, 
the seasons are in reverse order, 
and while it is blossom-time over 
here it is peach-time over there; 
at this time of year the trees are 
laden with masses of the luscious, 
golden-yellow fruit. 

No matter where one goes, 
peaches abound, writes our South 
African correspondent; on the 
bleak, exposed high veld of the 
Transvaal, by sheltered streams 
in the valleys, along railway 
cuttings, and in the gardens of 
hundreds of suburban homes. 
Country children set out after 


FESTIVAL STAMPS 

'J’he Festival of Britain will have 
its special stamps, on sale 
from Thursday, May 3^ and as 
on other historic occasions, they 
will be double the size of our 
ordinary postage stamps. 

New designs have been pre¬ 
pared for the 2s Gd, 5s, 10s, and 
£1 postage stamps of the per¬ 
manent series, and the colours 
of others are to be changed—the 
id from green to orange. Id from 
red to blue, lid from brown to 
green, 2d from orange to brown, 
and 21d from blue to red. 


TRAGIC ICICLE 

tablet commemorating the 
strange death of a person 
from an icicle falling on him was 
recently placed in the parish 
church of Bampton, Devonshire. 

The tablet supplements an 
older one, for the accident 
occurred in 1776, the church 
records stating the victim was 
standing outside the tower when 
a piece of ice fell and struck his 
eye, with fatal results. 

The old stone was inscribed: 

Bless my eyes 
Here he lies, 

In a sad pickle 
Kill'd by an icicle. 

Whether the writer was being 
Heartlessly funny, or could not 
think of better rhymes, we shall 
never know. With the passage 
of time the words on the stone 
became obliterated, but they 
have been repeated on the new 
stone now placed in the tower 
above the old one. 


school with baskets and bags, and 
many a w eek-end is spent by boys 
and girls from the towns wander¬ 
ing up and down country lanes 
gathering the rich yellow harvest, 
just as British boys and girls 
gather blackberries. 

The fruit is used in a variety 
of ways. Dried peaches form the 
staple diet of many Boer homes 
in the winter, stewed and served 
either as a sweet or a vegetable. 
The canned fruit is, of course, a 
delicacy, and peaches are also 
used in various chutneys and 
sauces; sugared, pressed, and 
dried they art much favoured as 
a preserve. 

The peach is quite the most 
useful of all South African fruits. 


LOCOMOTIVE 

FILM-STAR 

Qld railway engines are some¬ 
times given strange jobs, but 
few achieve the glamour of 
81-year-old Smokey Sue, which 
is a film star in the United 
States. The ancient locomotive 
was recently reprieved from the 
scrap heap and given the chance 
to puff its way into more 
pictures. 

Smokey Sue appears in films 
where an old-fashioned engine is 
required, but not long ago her 
boiler began to give out and it 
was feared she had puffed her 
last. Then it was decided the 
boiler could be “operated on/' 
and that Smokey Sue had 
earned enough in the past 20 
years to pay for it. 

The engine was built in 1869 
at Philadelphia, and began life 
hauling heavy cargoes of gold 
from California. 


QUEBEC BRIDGE 
COLLAPSES 

Qne of the finest bridges in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, 
was extensively damaged when 
four spans/each 180 feet long,* 
of the concrete and steel 
Duplessis highway bridge across 
the St Maurice River collapsed 
without warning. The crumpled 
section of the bridge dipped 
downward like a giant wedge, 
with its ends still at bridge 
height, and supported by steel 
reinforcements in the concrete 
superstructure. 

Last winter the bridge was 
closed for a time after cracks had 
been discovered in the concrete. 


WITH FLYING 
COLOURS 

Leeds clothing manufacturer 
lias hit upon a novel way 
of testing out material processed 
with a new fast dye, following 
complaints that children’s school 
blazers faded when worn at the 
seaside. 

For the past three months a 
Bridlington fishing vessel has 
been hying a sample of royal 
blue cloth from the masthead in 
addition to her house flag. 

This test was claimed to be far 
more rigorous than any to which 
young wearers submit ( the 
material, and although the cloth 
certainly got dirty, the dye did 
not fade. The material will now 
be used in blazers, and can 
certainly claim to have come 
through the test with flying 
colours! 


FESTIVAL FOR 
YOUTH 

Liverpool, with its many well- 
organised youth clubs, is to 
run a Festival for Youth from 
May 28 to June 3. Some 45.000 
young people will entertain 200 
boys and girls of their own age 
from European countries. 

There will be competitions of 
all kinds as well as hobbies, 
crafts, physical training, foik 
dancing, and public speaking. On 
one of Liverpool’s football 
grounds a drama festival and 
massed displays will be staged. 


Champion 



At Cruft’s dog show the proud title 
of “The Dog of the Year 1 ’ was 
won by Twynstar Dyma-Fi, a Welsh 
terrier, seen here with a young 
admirer. 


WESTMINSTER 

WAXWORKS 

Jt is not generally known that 
Westminster Abbey has its 
own waxworks, although they in 
no sense rival those at-Madame 
Tussauds. Eleven lifesize like¬ 
nesses have been brought out of 
their wartime shelters, and, after 
cleaning, are to be on view in the 
Norman undercroft. 

Made at the time of the death 
of their originals, they include 
effigies of Charles the Second, 
Queen Anne, William the Third, 
Nelson, Chatham, and James the 
Second's daughter, the Duchess 
of Buckingham. There is also a 
wax model of the Duchess of 
Richmond, the original Britannia 
on the English penny, who died 
in 1702. 

The figures in period dress were 
carried in the funerals of the 
originals, and were left at the 
graveside until the erection of a 
permanent memorial 


NEW CHINESE 
BIBLE 

^ Chinese scholar, Mr Lu Chen 
Chung, is busy at Hong 
Kong, translating the Bible from 
Greek and Hebrew texts into 
modern Chinese, 

This is very necessary today 
when the new Communist rulers 
of China are trying to simplify 
the language and are insisting 
on the use of the modern 
Romanised script. The new Bible 
will probably be printed in this 
script by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, who are subsidising 
the work. 

It is 128 years since the 
Chinese were first given the 
Bible in their own language 
by the famous missionary, Robert 
Morrison who, with the help of 
Dr William Milne, published the 
Chinese Bible in 21 volumes. 


COFFEE-HOUSE 

REBUILT 

17th-century coffee-house is 
being erected at Lloyd’s, in 
the City of London, H Q of Insur¬ 
ance. It is being put up as a 
Festival of Britain attraction, 
and will resemble as nearly as 
possible the first Lloyd’s Coffee- 
House of 1683. 

The public wall be able to go 
up by lift to the first floor, step 
out into a little cobbled street, 
walk through an original 17th- 
century doorway into the coffee¬ 
house. and there see the setting 
of the earliest transactions of 
Lloyd’s. 

During certain hours visitors 
will be taken round the Nelson 
Room in the basement, where 
are preserved such treasures 
as Nelson’s famous message 
“England expects . . . ” recorded 
in the log of H M S Euryahis . 


SIGNPOSTS ON THE 
PILGRIMS’ WAY 

Parts of the historic Pilgrims* 
Way through Hampshire, 
Surrey, and Kent, along ’which 
pilgrims once journeyed from 
Winchester to the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket at Canterbury 
are to be opened to the public 
this summer. Sections ' of the 
ancient track which for years 
have been buried beneath weeds 
and almost forgotten will be 
signposted. 

Kent County Council have 
given a lead by deciding to open 
all of the Pilgrims’ Wav in Kent. 


A WISE SCHEME 

0wing to the number of acci 
dents to learner motor¬ 
cyclists, a scheme has been 
organised in Dorset for training 
motor-cycle beginners. 

At roads taken over at Bland- . 
ford Camp and Warm well Aero 
drome expert riders from motor¬ 
cycle clubs are to give Instruc¬ 
tion. Learners will be thoroughly 
trained in correct machine 
management and road behaviour. 
This will be followed by an 
examination before the new 
motor-cyclists take the Ministry 
test. 


GOODBYE, MISS 
CHIPS! 

giXTY-Two years ago Miss A. E 
Rix, of Shipdham, a mid- 
Norfolk village, became a pupil 
at the village school. Recently 
she retired after a lifetime of 
uninterrupted service. 

When she first began attend¬ 
ing school at the age of five 
Miss Rix was required to con¬ 
tribute a halfpenny a week to 
help pay for her education, and 
another halfpenny for the use of 
the pen and ink with which she 
learned to write. * 

After nine years . she was 
appointed monitress at a shilling 
a week. When she reached the 
age of 18 she was appointed a 
supplementary teacher at this 
school. There she remained for 
the rest of her school career. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 
IN BURMA 

*Three Unesco experts now 
working in Burma, are seek¬ 
ing to reorganise the educational 
system of that war-ravaged 
country. 

It is estimated that only 
54,000 out of a total school- 
age population of 2,750,000 are 
receiving any education. Half the 
country’s schools were destroyed 
in the war and .many of the 
remainder were badly damaged. 
Teachers are scarce and training 
facilities are quite inadequate. In 
addition there are millions of 
illiterate Burmese whom the 
Unesco mission plans to assist 
by the new technique of mass 
education. 

All three will be able to draw 
upon the experience of similar 
missions now working in the 
Philippines. Afghanistan, Siam, 
and Bolivia. 



Fair exchange 


At Arnos Secondary Modern School, Southgate, the boys and 
girls change classes—the boys learn domestic science, and the 
girls practise handicrafts. On the left we see 14-year-old Terry 
Kelly knitting a jumper, and, on the right, Shirley Dobie works 
on a copper bowl. 
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With the skyscrapers 
of New York tov/ering 
in the background, 
the new 26,000-ton U S 
finer Independence 
is seen in this air view 
mo/cii>g her way 
through the /ic/Four 
as she left on her 
maiden voyage to the p§ 
Mediterranean . The |m 
Independence is gif 
claimed to he t/ie* ||||p|p 
only . completely air- • 
conditioned liner jn .. 

* service. • 



CRAVEN H/LL reports (hat the London Zoo's plans include a . . . 

BRUMAS MUSEUM 


Speaking of 
speech 


rj^HE London Zoo’s plans for this 
year include two innovations 
that should interest children. 
They are the conversion of the 
penguin pool into an enclosure 
for aquatic mammals, and the 
setting up of a Briunas Museum. 

Mr C. S. Webb, curator of 
mammals and birds, tells me that 
the oval-shaped penguin pool, 
built in 1934, has become some¬ 
thing of a “white elephant,” for 
most of the Society’s penguins 
nowadays live in the much 
larger pool below the Mappin 
Terraces. 

“What we shall do, as soon as 
funds allow, is to reconstruct the 
old pool for animals such as 



* What is this'queer animal ? ” think 
these penguins/as the/ take a close 
view of the keeper’s broom. 


seals,” Mr Webb said. “The 
circular ramps from which the 
penguins used to dive will be 
done away with and replaced by 
a series of rocks running down 
the middle of the pool.” 

First to inhabit the recon¬ 
structed pool will probably be 
Sid, thfe 18-month-old baby seal 
found at Sidmouth last year, and 
a three-month-old baby seal 
found recently on the East Coast 
and at present living in an out- , 
door * enclosure at the rodent 
house. 

The Brumas Museum is to • 
take the fo^m of a large glass 
case, lined with glass shelves, on 
which will be displayed examples 
of all the different kinds of 
commodities, toys, and so on, 
that have been given the name 
of the Zoo’s famous home-bred 
polar bear. It will be installed 
in the Zoo shop in the main 
garden, and will be open to all. 

Objects now bqing assembled 
for this novel Museum are 
astonishingly varied. They in¬ 
clude not only numerous toys, 


but soaps, shoes and slippers, 
stockings and lampshades, sweets, 
nursery cutlery, and mugs and 
saucers. There is even a piece 
of music. 

^nother plan likely to affect 
young visitors is some 
enlargement of the Lost Children 
section, which, at times during 
last summer, was extremely busy. 

“We had far more lost children 
to cope with than ever before,” 
Mr John A. Webb, the 65-year-old 
supervisor who runs the Post, 
told me. “Of course, Brumas 
crowds were responsible for that. 
On busy days we sometimes had 
as many as thirty youngsters 
here at a time, awaiting 
claimants.” 

Incidentally, children lost in 
the Gardens are apt to turn up 
in some odd spots. Some get 
into the maze of corridors that 
run under the Mappin Terraces 
A few wander into service 
passages at seme of the larger 
houses. 

One small boy lost at the Bird 
House, so Mr Webb told me, was 
found in a passage “behind the 
scenes,” tucking into the cut-up 
. fruit left on trays by a keeper in 
readiness for the birds’ feeding¬ 
time! 

unique experiment in animal 
companionship is being made 
at the Zoo’s lion house, where a 
leopard cub and a tiger cub are 
sharing the same “nursery.” 
The object is to see whether the 
two species can be reared 
together. Except for occasional 
outbursts of spitting, the pair so. 
far agree, well. 

Official comment \vas: “Some' 
years ago we reared a lion and 
a tiger together, but this is the 
first time we have had the 
'opportunity of associating a tiger 
and a leopard, Whether—dr for 
how long—the partnership will 
succeed, remains to be seen,” 


'JhiE BBC has decided against 
“ dialect voices ” in the read¬ 
ing of news bulletins, but we 
may be sure that regional 
accents anh pronunciations will 
always be heard in general 
usage. 

. Experts tell us that Yorkshire 
alone has some 25 dialects, and 
Lancashire is scarcely less rich 
in quaint-sounding words and 
vowel sounds. Were the BBC 
to insist on the exclusive use of 
cultured tones and pronuncia¬ 
tions for all broadcasts many 
seeming absurdities of speech 
long used in this country would 
be ruled out 

Dr Johnson always said poonch 
for punch, heerd for heard, and 
Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, 
stout Cumbrian, brought to the 
Law Courts his Sconda, Moonda> 
and Toozeda , as does many a 
Northerner and Midlander today. 

That polished scholar. Prime 
Minister Earl Russell, would 
astonish us today if, supposing 
he could broadcast, he spoke of 
coiuctnnbers, ’ooman, or declared 
himself much obleeged. Fashion¬ 
able coteries in those' Early- 
Victorian days always pro¬ 
nounced lilac laylock, gold 
goold , and yellow yciUer. 

Our way of speech does change, 
but it is a very gradual and 
natural process. Three centuries 
.ago Shakespeare did not speak 
like a B B C announcer, and to¬ 
day he would have difficulty-in 
recognising his poetry . if he 
could hear it in the. accents of 
the Old Vic Company. And if 
we could hear Chaucer speaking 
six centuries ago we should 
scarcely understand a word he 
said. • . - 


INDIA’S FILM INDUSTRY 


J^veryone . knows that the 
United States has the biggest 
film industry in the world, but 
few would guess that India now 
has the second biggest. This was 
one of the facts given to the 
Indian people during their cele¬ 
brations of India Republic Day. 

Over half a million people are 
employed in the Indian film in¬ 
dustry, and in the country’s sixty 
studios'three hundred films are 


produced every year—only twenty 
less than the number produced 
in America. But Indian pictures 
are made entirely for the Indian 
people. • 

One good result of the growth 
of Indian films is that it is help¬ 
ing to break down the ancient 
system of caste. On the screen 
Indian audiences see people of 
all castes and communities act¬ 
ing together. 
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Crusader against the 
Slave Trade 

A NAME which should mean as much both in this country and 
^ America as that of, say, Harriet Beecher Stowe is James 
Richardson, who died on March the Fourth just a hundred years 
ago. Both were imbued with the missionary spirit; in both was 
implanted an implacable hatred of slavery which led them to 
crusade against that most horrible of traffics. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe attained 
immortality largely through her 
Uncle Tom's Cabin , and yet 
James Richardson’s less dramatic¬ 
ally expressed journals on his 
expeditions undertaken to find 
out the causes of and remedies 
for the traffic in slaves were, in 
their way, equally effective in 
securing the eventual-suppression 
of that abominable trade in blacx, 
humanity.’ V ■* - ; ~ . j 

Richardson was a mere strip¬ 
ling when he left his native 
Lincolnshire and attached him¬ 
self to the English Anti-Slavery 
Society, and, under its auspices, 
went out to Malta. There he 
finished his training in the 
Arabic language, completed his 
study of the then known 
geography of Northern and 
Central Africa, and, to give him¬ 
self literary practice, helped to 
edit a newspaper. / 

Failure at first 

In his first enthusiasm he felt 
capable of carrying all before 
him in his war . against slavery, 
but he failed through lack of 
funds to reach the African 
interior, where the traffic 
flourished, from either Morocco, 
Algiers, or Tripoli, and he was 
compelled tc return home. 

Better fortune attended his 
second attempt, and at the age 
of 29 he had made a reputation 
which earned him the unwelcome 
attentions of the slave-traders. 
From then onwards he was faced 
not onl^ by the danger of con¬ 
tracting one of the dreaded 
tropical diseases, but by human 
enemies. 

Nevertheless, so marked was 
his success that on his return to 
England in 1847 he advised the 
Government to maintain their 
warships on the West African 
coast as “extinguishers” of the 
Slave Trade. He also succeeded 
in arousing the sympathy and 
enthusiasm of Lord Palmerston, 


who warmly supported a proposal 
for an official exploration of the 
Sahara and Sudan. 

Richardson found it impossible 
to organise the expedition cm 
an international basis, but he 
managed to secure the? co-opera- 
tion of two German explorers of 
courage and character, Barth 
and Gverweg. The special object 
of the expedition, the expenses 
of which were * borne by the 
British Government, was to 
explore Lake Chad, about which 
at thatr date there was only the 
most hazy knowledge. 

Together the redoubtable trie 
set out for the interior, but diffi¬ 
culties arose which made it 
necessary to journey separately. 

With great difficulty, and on 
the verge of collapse-^his consti¬ 
tution being already weakened by 
a lifetime spent in the heat of 
tropical Africa—he got to within 
a few miles of his goal. But the 
end could not be.long delayed, 
and at the village of Ungoura- 
tona, on March 4, IG51, he 

succumbed to the fever which 
had stricken him. 

So impressed were the natives 
by James Richardson’s courage 
that they buried him with 
honours such as would have been 
given to a ruling chief. His 
journal, completed down to 
February 21, was published in 
London in 1853. 

N Z wildfowl for 
Severn sanctuary 

^he Severn Wildfowl Trust, 
founded, and directed by 
Lieut-Commander Peter Scott, 
is to receive a gift of birds from 
the New Zealand Government. 

The Auckland Zoo have charge, 
and the curator hopes to send 
specimens of the paradise duck 
(now seen only in lonely moun¬ 
tain lakes and rivers), and of the 
Auckland Island teal. 


New. planes for the world’s airways 



9. The Super Constellation 
^Larger and considerably more 
powerful than the familiar 
“Connie,” * now operating with , 
most of the world’s airlines, the 
new Super Constellation is ex- , 
pected to go into service at the 
end of this year. It has a span 
of 123 feet, is 114 feet long, and 
weighs 65 tons. 

Lockheed designers have so 
constructed the aircraft that it 
may be flown at first with normal 
piston engines, then adapted for 
“compound ” engines, and later 
it can be fitted with turboprops 
—when-these become available in 
the United States. 

The Wright “compound” 
engine is an ingeniously designed 


power-unit in which the exhaust 
gases—hitherto left to the atmo¬ 
sphere—are set to a useful 
purpose. Gases from the engine 
operate turbines which ; are 
geared back into the engine, 
thereby producing additional 
power without using more fuel. 

Super Constellations, attract¬ 
ively plumed in the colour 
schemes of Trans World Airlines 
and K:L M, will cruise over the 
Atlantic at heights up to 30,000 
feet. The speed will range from 
300 to 330 m p h, dependent 
upon the type of engine fitted. 
. On long-range.routes seats will be 
available for 76 passengers, while 
for short “air coach ” flights 110 
can be accommodated. 
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Behind the 


scenes of the puppet theatre 



Jan Bussell, Sally, and Mrs Bussell (Ann Hogarth) manipulate 
a ballet to be presented at Festival Gardens, Battersea Park 


T&UPPETRY is becoming increasingly popular, especially in 
schools, and so great, is the interest in the present revival of 
this ancient art, that we thought we should like to meet one of 
the most promising puppeteers in this country—14-year-old 
Sally Bussell, the youngest member of the famous Hogarth 
Puppet family. So we paid her a visit after watching her clever 
performance at the Wimbledon Theatre in Annette Mills’s Muffin 
the Mule puppet show. 


J^ike Pygmalion of old, who so 
loved the statue he had 
created that he begged the gods 
to give it life; and like a small 
girl of today who wanted to 
rescue her Guy from the bonfire, 
and to bring her snowman 
indoors to keep him warm; .so 
feels Sally about her puppets. 

She has a great affection for 
her little people, and slept with 
all 400 of them during the war, 
to see that they came to no harm. 
Whenever she heard her parents 
discuss the discarding of an old 
puppet, Sally always did her best 
to prolong the life of what was to 
her an old friend. 

JJehind the scenes Sally was 
helping to get the puppets 
ready for the next performance. 
There was Henry Mobbs, the 
strong man of the Little Circus; 
a wonderfully active lion called 
Pongo; and the Puppet Orches¬ 
tra, who give* such a delightful 
burlesque. 

There was also the Red Motor¬ 
car which finally falls apart. 
Sally told us that one little boy 
was so pleased with it that he 
was going straight home to see 
if his own toy motor-car would 
do the same! 


There, too, was Muffin the 
Mule! Muffin was made a long 
time ago for Sally’s father by 
a Punch and Judy man; but for 
the last four and a half years 
Muffin has been the lovable star 
who clowns his way through life 
on television and in many a 
theatre. 

gALLY is still at school, “but 
she has been playing with 
puppets since she was so-high,” 
said her father, Jan Bussell. 

You need height, of course, 
to manipulate string puppets 
properly, and now that Sally is 
growing up, tall and slim, she has 
been.able to help her parents, 
travelling with them in France 
and Czechoslovakia. 

r £nz Hogarth Puppets came to 
life before Sally did—about 
16 years ago—and Sally wants to 
continue with the family pro¬ 
fession. For the past two years 
she has helped with presentations 
on television, being given some of 
the principal parts to perform. 

It looks as if Sally will get her 
wish, for with her parents she 
will be in charge of a puppet 
theatre at Battersea Park Festi¬ 
val Gardens. 



Sally Bussell is here seen in charge 
of Oswald the Ostrich , one of 
the famous characters in the 
Annette Mills show 



Bulbous the elephant, a popular puppet in the television Sally Bussell adjusts the costume of one of the great company 
programme, with Annette Mills and Sally of Hogarth puppets before the performance in a theatre 


JaneTyson, IS^year^old helper 
in John Wright’s Marionettes 





Children at a London school 
making glove puppets 


Professor and Airs Bookworm with their son Billy, a new In the packing department of a factory at Marlborough, 
family of Hogarth puppets for television . (Sally works Billy J Wiltshire, which makes puppets. Some of them are for export 
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FRIEND IN NEED 

'JhiE peoples of India are faced 
with the grave danger of a 
famine this year, and President 
Truman has made a stirring call 
to the TJ S Congress to make a 
gift to them of 2,000,000 tons of 
grain. 

It is a vast amount of food to 
give away but, as the President 
pointed out, the need is urgent. 
Three-quarters of the Indian’s 
diet consists of grain, but his 
native land has this year pro¬ 
duced but one-third of the 
amount required. 

This year the Indian people 
will need to import 6,000,000 
tons of grain, but they can only 
afford to pay for 4,000,000 tons. 
Without that 2,000,000 tons, 
many of them will face star-, 
vation. 

President Truman expresses a 
fine brotherly spirit in calling 
for this gift. 


TRAGEDY EVERY 
70 MINUTES 

l^ENr has some shocking things 
to tell us about road acci¬ 
dents in the county last summer. 
In July, August, and September 
there was one accident every 39J 
minutes, and someone was killed 
or injured every 70 minutes— 
a terrible fact. 

It is almost as though a war 
was being waged or an epidemic 
raging, whereas most of the 
casualties, doubtless, were people 
who set out to enjoy the peaceful 
pleasures of the Garden of 
England. 

No one can point the finger of 
reproach at Kent, for there are 
other areas quite as bad, or 
worse. 

Road Safety crusaders will 
strive to create a better record 
everywhere during the coming 
Festival summer. 


JUST AN IDEA 
Nothing is ever settled until it 
is settled right . 



One thing at a time 

gOME people claim to be able to' 
do two things at once, like 
listening to the wireless while 
doing maths homework. Such 
feats need much practice, as an 
amateur actor of Bridlington 
found. 

In a performance of the 
Yeomen of the Guard he had to 
crow like a cock. But when the 
moment Lor the Cock-a-doodle-do 
arrived, he suddenly saw the 
funny side of a long feather in 
another actor’s hat, started to 
laugh and crow together and 
dislocated his jaw ! 

Happily a doctor from the 
audience restored it to its right 
position, and he pluckily carried 
on with his part. His was a 
trying experience, as a sudden 
overwhelming desire to laugh at 
the wrong time always is. But it 
certainly emphasises the good 
rule : one thing at a time. 

COLOUR IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

Drightly coloured classrooms 
help to make bright pupils ; 
that is the opinion of the L C C, 
and head teachers of London 
schools which are to be re¬ 
decorated have been given advice 
on choice of colours. 

It has been suggested that a 
warm yellow, yellow-pink, or red 
should be used for rooms which 
face north, and a cool blue-green, 
or blue for rooms facing south. 
Warm colours for the colder side 
of the building, and cool colours 
for the warmer side—though all 
the rooms on a Monday morning 
make pupils feel a little blue ! 


Village schoolmaster 

Tn arguing, too, the parson 
owned his skill. 

For e’en though vanquished, he 
could argue still; 

While words of learned length, 
and thundering sound. 

Amazed the gazing rustics 
ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the 
wonder grew, . 

That one small head could carry 
all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The 
very spot 

Where many a time he tri¬ 
umphed is forgot. 

- Oliver Goldsmith 


Under the Editor’s Table 


gOME colours are depressing. 
Make you feel off colour. 


f'ONDON is short of physical train¬ 
ing teachers . Can only exercise 
patience. 

0 

LADY swimmer says she has 
never been in for competitions. 
Must be an out-and-out swimmer. 


£ 0 ME walkers object to being called 
hikers. Are taking steps to 
stop it. 

E 

^ COMMITTEE has lost its minute 
book. Must buy a second one. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


How to run up 
a flap 



'lyiLD oats are a source of trouble 
Jo the farmer . Make him wild . 
0 

A MAN is described as a sound 
worker. Possibly handles a 
pneumatic drill. . 

0 

f>RA CTICA LL Y everything you 
can buy is wrapped . Sausages 
are wrapped in mystery as well . 


GOOD RIDDANCE 

^ blot on our legal system and 
a reflection on our standards 
of fair play is likely to go. The 
common informer ought to have 
been banished when the police 
system was developed, but he 
has lingered on as a sort of spy, 
watching people to see whether 
they were breaking minute points 
of the law. 

Anybody could be a common 
informer and get payments from 
those he informed against, but 
it is to the credit of the British 
people that only occasionally did 
the sncalc come out of his hiding- 
place. 

Now it is probable he will 
have no more chances, as the law 
may be changed by Parliament. 

China roundabout 



An artist in a pottery at West 
Wickham, Kent, at work on a 
merry-go-round which will be 
exhibited during the Festival of 
Britain. 


Away with the barriers 

scheme to enable teachers, 
students, writers, and artists 
to travel more freely between one 
country and another is to be 
considered by' Unesco this 
summer. 

At present, people engaged in 
cultural pursuits which benefit 
all nations find many obstacles 
to travel, such as passport and 
visa regulations, the high cost of 
fares, and-difficulties in obtaining 
foreign currency. But if Unesco 
approves this scheme it -will 
recommend its member states to 
reduce such barriers to the free 
flow of people with ideas. 

Already two international 
agreements to remove barriers 
to the passage across frontiers of 
books, works of art, and films, 
have been adopted by Unesco. 
This further step of freeing the 
entry of the people themselves 
is one that all civilised nations 
should want to take. 


Mother’s day 

jyjoTiiERiNG Sunday or Mother’s 
Day, celebrated 011 the 
fourth Sunday in Lent (this year 
March 4) is an old custom of 
obscure origin. One suggestion 
is that when the national church 
in England was Roman Catholic 
devout Christians were allowed 
to relax their strict Lenten fast 
for one day; they attended 
church to make offerings, and 
afterwards feasted on rich cakes. 

From this, in later -times a 
custom arose for children to 
take gifts of rich fruit cakes to 
their mothers on the fourth 
Lenten Sunday. They also gath¬ 
ered primroses and vholets and 
presented them at church. The 
cakes were known as simnel 
cakes, and were mentioned by 
the poet Herrick: 

Fit to thee a simnel bring, 

1 Gainst thou goes a-mothering ; 

So that, when she blesses thee , 

Half that blessing ikon'll give 
me . 

After a lapse of many years 
the observance of Mother's Day 
was revived by Miss C. Penswick 
Smith, at Coddington Church, 
Notts, some. 40 years ago, aiid 
the movement has again become 
very popular. Special services 
are held in most churches. 
Stationers can also supply special 
Mother’s Day greetings; Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck have produced 
several beautiful cards. 


WEARING OF THE LEEK 

Jn recent* years the daffodil 
has tended to be regarded 
as the emblem of Wales—it 
figures with the Rose, Thistle, 
and Shamrock, on our postage 
stamps. Nevertheless, the older 
.emblem, the Leek, will be 
prominently worn by countless 
Welshmen on March *1, when 
St. David is honoured. 

There are many theories about, 
the origin of wearing the leek. 
It is often thought to have come 
from the custom of Cymhortha 
when the Welsh farmers used 
to meet and help to plough up 
each other’s land, and each 
brought a quantity of leeks for 
making pottage (or soup) for the 
communal meal which followed. 

Other authorities think the 
practice grew in consequence of 
a great victory over the Saxons 
on March 1, 640, when the 
Welshmen wore distinguishing 
leeks in their hats. Shakespeare 
introduces a similar happening 
into Henry V. 

The daffodil is a prettier 
emblem and most Welsh children 
wear this spring flower ■ on St. 
David’s Day; but the Welsh 
regiments in the British Army 
adhere to the older custom. 
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THINGS SAID 

Jt is the duty of anyone who 
tries to be a! good citizen 
to take an active interest not 
only in the public affairs of the 
nation, but also in the public 
affairs of the place where he 
lives. Lord Samuel 

T hope to see fares brought 
down ... so that air trans¬ 
port becomes a means of large- 
scale public transport within the 
financial ireach of all. 

Chief Executive B E A 
J deplore the passionate 
anonymity displayed by rail¬ 
way stations, It makes travel 
more interesting and educa¬ 
tional when you can clearly read 
the names of stations you go 
through. Mr Justice f Stable 

'J’he way things are today the 
man who could invent vvoad 
which would be decent to wear 
would benefit society. 

Lord Jowitt 


REARMAMENT 

■^pHE only argument available 
with an East wind is to put 
on your overcoat. 

J . J?. Lowell 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


jyjARCH has been described as 
“ Nature’s old forester,” 
going through the woods and 
dotting the trees with green, to 
mark out the spots where the 
future leaves are to be hung. The 
coppice, recently clad in winter 
austerity, is filled with a mist of 
colour; twigs gleam and glisten; 
leaf-buds are unveiled ; specks: 
of ruby, russet, and green herald 
the awakening spring. 

In every copse amt shelter'd dell, 
Unveiled to the observant eye , 

Are faithful monitors who tell. 

How pass the hours and seasons by. 

This mouth things begin to 
happen in the country—the time 
of stir and movement has now 
begun. Winter bird visitors 
leave for their northern haunts, 
rooks return to the rookeries, and 
in heronries the " klaxon horns ” 
of the long-legged birds set the 
echoes ringing with blatant cries 
and calls. 

In folklore March is the 
" lengthening ‘month that wakes 
the adder and blooms the whin/’ 
Despite winds and storms, now 
begins the season of joy. 







OUR HOMELAND 


Tfie cathedral at St David’s^ 
Pembrokeshire, Wales 
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ERIC (j/LLETT sees /Jims on the Wi/d West dnd Sleep/ Sussex 


REDSKINS AND AN ATOMIC DUCK 



A troop of U S Army cavalry on the 
move in the wilds of Wyoming 



Sioux Indians on the lookout in 
their jealously-guarded territory 


new “Western” film. Battle 
of Powder River attempts 
to be fair to the Red Indians, 
just as Broken Arrow is. Powder 
River is neither as good nor 
ambitious a picture, but the 
Technicolor photography makes 
it equally outstanding. 

The simple account of the ex¬ 
ploits of Jim Bridger (Van 
Heflin), the scout, in his attempt 
to reconcile their wishes with 
those of his own people make 
an interesting film. It has ex- 
citing -moments, too, particularly 
those depicting the rivalry of 
Bridger and Lieutenant Dancy 
(Alex Nicol). 

Miss Yvonne de Carlo appears 
as the heroine, but the director 
does not seem to have determined 
what she is doing in the film 
at all. 



Van Heflin as Jim Bridger, the scout, in Batt/e of Powder River 


^lmost any film director will 
agree that humorous films 
are the most difficult of all to 
make. Mr Douglas Fairbanks 
has chosen a comic theme for 
his new pic time, just completed 
in England, and there are some 
very effective moments in it, 

Mr Drake’s Duck lias been 
written and directed by Val 
Guest. It is a simple story, based 
on a frankly farcical idea. Don 
Drake (Douglas Fairbanks) and 
his wife Penny (Yolande Donlan) 
decide to spend their honeymoon 
on a. Sussex farm. 

Green Acres Farm is not as 
quiet as they expect it. will be. 
Penny' buys five dozen ducks at 
an auction, and it is discovered 
in due course that one of them 
lays eggs containing uranium. 

On this occasion the Govern’ 
ment acts promptly. Green Acres 
becomes a prohibited area. The 
Army arrives with Bren carriers 
and armoured cars; the Navy 
sends a detachment; and the 
RAF lands aeroplanes on the 
vegetable plots. 

The assembly of this combined 
force is distinctly impressive. So 
is Operation Chickwecd, the plan 
for locating the Atomic Duck 
which lays these valuable eggs. 
An international crisis soon de¬ 
velops, and the various nations 
run true to form. So do the local 
people who live near the farm. 

Peter Butterworth, Jon Pert- 
wee, Wilfrid Hyde-White, A. E. 
Matthews, and Reginald Beck¬ 
with are* lively and amusing in 
some well-contrasted parts. Yo~ 
lande Donlan gives a delightfully 
silly performance as Penny, and 
Douglas Fairbanks is so busy 
weathering the storm of mis¬ 
fortune that falls upon his house 
that it is impossible to remember 
that he is acting. 

Trivial, perhaps, and occasion¬ 
ally silly, Mr Drake’s Duck may 
be, but for most of the time I 
found it funny and entertaining. 


7 

Ships that move 
railways 

TT has been truly said that this is an age of specialisation* In 
A almost every industry there are special tools for special jobs, 
and, of course, there are oil tankers and refrigerator ships and 
many other vessels built for special jobs. 


During the last war a Nor¬ 
wegian sea captain invented 
ships capable of transporting 
heavy locomotives without first 
dismantling them. They became 
known as the Bel ships, and 
today there is a fleet of eight, 
the latest and most powerful of 
which—the Christen Smith , 
named after the inventor—has'a 
derrick capable of lifting from 
the quayside a deadweight of 
200 tons and setting it gently 
down within the hold. 

Last month another of these 
ships, the Belray, shipped two five- 
ccach articulated Diesel-electric 
trains to Alexandria from the 
Royal Edward Dock, Avonmouth. 
The total length of each futur¬ 
istic, cream-coloured train was 
255 feet, and the individual 
coaches weighed 32 tons. 

The trains, built at Hands- 
worth,..near Birmingham, were 
the first of 19 similar trains 
ordered by Egyptian State Rail¬ 
ways from the English Electric 
Company ‘for service between 
Cairo and Alexandria. They were 
driven to Avonmouth on succes¬ 
sive Sundays, because, while 
having the normal 4 ft gauge 
of British Railways their overall 
width of 9 ft 6 ins is six inches 
wider than British rolling-stock. 

So the tracks had to be cleared 
to give the trains a straight run 


through to the Royal Edward 
Dock, where the Belray was 
waiting to receive them—a 
stocky, grey-painted ship with 
engines and funnel aft, and 
massive derricks dominating the 
fore-deck. The first train to 
arrive was packed away below in 
the specious hold; the other was 
accommodated on the specially 
strengthened deck. 

Locomotives are, in fact, a 
normal cargo for the Bel ships. 
Recently one of the fleet took 
the rolling stock for Ibn Saud’s 
private railway out to Saudi 
Arabia. They carry tugs, lighters 
and barges about the world. 
They have even carried a light¬ 
ship weighing 120 tons from this 
country to the Persian Gulf. 

On one occasion the Belray 
carried 12 barges, double-tiered 
across her deck, their ends pro¬ 
truding like fish from a pelican’s 
beak. During the war she took 
locomotives and rolling stock to 
Persia for the railway that was 
built to carry supplies to Southern 
Russia. 

Complicated mathematical 
problems need to be worked out 
to make sure that a ship remains 
stable at all times, especially 
when the cargo is being moved 
in or out. It is all done by 
practical experts In Oslo, the port 
of registry of the ships. 
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Festival of Britain Year 1951 

CN NATIONAL 
HANDWRITING TEST 

Doys and girls at schools and colleges all over Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Channel Islands are now busy with, their entries for tho 
groat C N Handwriting Test of 1951. Indeed, many schools have already 
completed tlieir papers, and these are beginning to come in fast at the 
C N offices. All other pupils under 17 years of age whose schools applied • 
for Entry Forms should complete their efforts without delay, remember¬ 
ing that the last date by which entries should reach us is March 17. 

This is the third annual writing contest sponsored by C N, and as 
1951 is the year of the Festival of Britain the words to be written consist 
of a simple paragraph expressing the idea and aims of this great occasion. 
Each entrant has simply to copy out this passage—which is given on the 
Entry r Form—in the style of writing he or she is taught at school. 
Remember there are the following 

Prizes Value Over £600 to be Won! 


HOMES TO KEEP US AT HOME 


house designed to attract us 
to stay at home in our spare 
time will be on view at the Daily 
Mail Ideal Home Exhibition at 
Olympia, London, from March 6 
to March 31. 

This “keep them at home ” 
house is the idea of the well- 
known writer Ann Temple, who 
says “it is very important 
nowadays to.make home pleasant 


The Safe Way 

\yiTH the present big demand 
for CN the only way of 
making sure of your copy each 
Wednesday is to place an order 
with your newsagent. 


for children so that they do not 
want to go flying out of the house 
whenever they can.” 

She has designed a house for 
a family in which are a schoolboy 
aged 15 and two teen-age girls. 
The sisters share a bedroom 
specially planned to their 
interests, and the boy has a room 
of his own. 

Another very interesting house 
at the Exhibition is one that has 
been planned by the Women's 
Institutes. It embodies the wishes 
of the majority of over 400,000 
of their members, ascertained by 
questionnaire papers. 

This house is intended for a 
rural family living on £5 a week, 
and it contains a kitchen-living 
room with adjoining scullery, a 


parlour, and three bedrooms. Its 
outhouses include a.laundry with 
an electric drying cabinet, so that 
wet garments need not drip on 
our heads in the kitchen on a 
rainy day. Another bright notion 
is a low handrail for small people 
going up and down stairs. 

Part of the kitchen furniture 
is an easy chair without arms, so 
that Mother can knit or dam in 
comfort, while Father's easy 
chair has arms for him to rest 
his elbows on while he reads 
the ^evening paper—a kindly 
thought. 

Several other houses at ' the 
Exhibition provide plenty of 
ideas for those who have to make 
and cherish our most valuable 
institution—the Home. 


Including these CASH PRIZES in each of the three tf roups: 


1st PRIZES 
For School - £25 
Prize-winning 
Pupil - - £5 


2nd PRIZES 
For School - £10 
Prize-winning . 
Pupil - - £3 


3rd PRIZES 
For School - £5 

Prize-winning 
Pupil - £2 


In addition there t vill be awarded 


500 Festival Souvenir Fountain-Pens 1000 Geographical Globes 

Also 10,000 Awards of Merit 

—a Certificate of Merit a ill he awarded for the best entry from each 
school not represented in the above prize list . 


Readers are asked especially to note that entries must be completed on the 
Entry Form which has been issued through schools. The test may be done in 
school or at home, at the discretion of the Teacher, who is askea to sign the 
entry on completion. When sent in, every entry must have affixed to it one of 
the tokens (marked C N Writing Test iq^i) now appearing in every copy of ths 
Newspaper. You will find one at the foot of the back page of this issue. 

The Closing Date for entries is Saturday, March 17. When returned, each 
completed entry is to be sent in as part of the school’s total entry, in accordance 
with the competition rules printed on the Entry Form. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Vera Thomas 



The World Table 
Tennis Champion- 
ships* starting in 
Vienna on March 2, 
bring Mrs Vera 
Thomas back to the 
international scene. 


A London girl, educated at 
St Olave’s Grammar School, 
Bermondsey, the former 
Vera Dace was a fine lawn 
tennis player. She was South 
of England Girls' Singles 
champion in 1937. 


In 1948, with Peggy Franks, 
Vera won the World’s 
Women’s Doubles table 
tennis title, and was promi¬ 
nent in helping England to 
win the Corbillon Cup in 
both 1947 and 1948. 


Vera’s talents and interests 
cover a wide range. She 
plays the piano, loves opera 
and the ballet, and rides 
horses. Her return to first- 
class table tennis is indeed a 
welcome surprise. 


Laughing Sculptor of Long Ago 


8 

Disraeli's old | 
church 

A n appeal for help in saving 
the bells of the church 
where Disraeli lies has been made 
by his niece and the widow of 
his only nephew—Marguerite K. 
Disraeli and Marion G. Disraeli. 

The church is in Hughenden 
Park, Buckinghamshire, where/ 
the great statesman lived from 
1848 to 1831. Two of the bells 
were added in his memory, and 
of the others one was ringing be¬ 
fore the Reformation. The two 
Disraeli ladies, in a letter to the 
Daily Telegraph, write that the 
cost of renovating the bells will 
be about £2000. 

Of Disraeli’s life at Hughenden 
Manor, which now belongs to 
the National Trust, the King*$ 
England volume on Buckingham¬ 
shire tells us: “At Hughenden 
in his garden on the calm hill¬ 
side, he sunned himself in the 
incredible triumphs of his old 
age, found strength to bear in¬ 
creasing maladies, wrote his last 
novel, and prepared-to say fare¬ 
well to what he described in a 
letter to the Queen as a some¬ 
what romantic and imaginative 
life.” 

In his tomb 

Pour people lie in his tomb in 
the churchyard; the great Em¬ 
pire statesman himself, his wife, 
his brother James, and a widow, 
Sarah Williams, who so fer¬ 
vently admired the novelist that 
she left him a fortune and 
begged that she might share his 
grave. 

Disraeli, borrra Jew' but bap 
tised into the Church of Eng¬ 
land, may be said to have been 
the founder of the modem 
Conservative party, and the 
originator of the idea of “Tory 
Democracy ” He was the rival 
of Gladstone. 

It is our tradition to forget 
party rancour after a statesman’s 
death, and today members of all 
parties will wish for the preser¬ 
vation of the bells he used to 
hear. 

Donations can be sent to 
Hughenden Manor, Bucks. 


rj^HE discovery of an old box at 
Siena in Italy has been turn¬ 
ing men’s thoughts everywhere 
to one of the world’s greatest 
sculptors—Donatello, who lived 
500 years>go. For this box con¬ 
tains original designs made by 
him, which historians of art have 
long sought in vain. 

Donatello, who laughed his way 
through life, was the first man 
since the ancient Romans to 
create lifelike statues standing 
by themselves instead of stiff 
figures cut in walls. He was the 
creator of the style from which 
sprang all the subsequent glories 
of sculpture. 

Bom in Florence about 1386, 
the son of a woolcomber, Dona¬ 
tello was a jolly lad, but one 
.whose artistic future did not 
look bright. He seemed destined 
to spend his life combing wool, 
but he wheedled his w T ay into a 
goldsmith’s workshop, where he 
was able to develop his genius. 
At 15 he carved figures in wood- 
and marble that have lived as 
masterpieces. 

With his friend Brunelleschi, 
another young goldsmith, who 
was also to be famous, he set 
out for Rome, where they both- 
earned their living at their trade, 


but in their spare time dug up 
and studied the statues of ancient 
Rome, which had lain neglected 
for centuries.^ 

Donatello was only 21 when he 
produced the boy David, a noble 
conception of victorious youth 
armed with the sword of righte¬ 
ousness. 

Years later he made the first 
equestrian statue since pagan 
days. It was to commemorate 
a professional soldier named 
Gattamelata, of whose life and 
deeds nothing is known. 

The young sculptor was kept 
.busy, and as he worked he 
laughed and sang. He would put 
his earnings in a basket hung 


Vane engine 

unusual weathervane weigh¬ 
ing nearly a hundred¬ 
weight and almost 6 feet high, 
is being made by a Sheffield firm 
for the clock tower of Darlington - 
Market Hall. It is a copper 
model of the famous Locomotio?i 
No 1 which was built at Darling¬ 
ton in 1825. 

The work has largely been 
done by an 82-year-old craftsman,. 
Mr Douglas Jones, head of a firm 
of brass founders. 


up in his workshop so that his. 
workmen and his friends could 
help themselves without asking 
him. He was every good man’s 
friend, and had a sigh for every 
man's sorrow 7 , a gift for every 
man’s need. But he could show 
a just wrath. When a mean 
Genoese merchant complained 
that the price for a bronze head 
was too much, Donatello smashed 
the head tmd refused to do the 
work again at any price. 

The story. runs that, having 
carved a lifelike figure called 
Zuccone, Donatello tapped his 
finished work lightly with his 
mallet and said to it: “Speak!” 
In similar vein, after his death, 
Michael Angelo, looking on Dona¬ 
tello’s greatest masterpiece, his 
St George, exclaimed: “March!” 
for the figure seemed about to 
step down from its pedestal. 

By the time he was old, the 
great sculptor found he had spent 
all his money on his workmen 
and neighbours, so a rich man, 
Piero de Medici, sent him to live 
on a farm. But the grand old 
man found country life boring 
and returned to Florence—and 
work. Piero, who loved him, pro¬ 
vided him with a pension until 
his death in 1466. 
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Census of 
N Z farms 

I n New Zealand, where the 
population is slowly climbing 
towards two millions, there is 
almost one dairy cow for, every 
human being. 

The latest count of the 
Dominion’s herds shows that 
there are 1,820,000 cows in milk— 
more than ever before. 

The first dairy cows were taken 
to New r Zealand by missionaries 
in the year of the Battle of 
Waterloo. The Maoris, who had 
lived there for many centuries, 
had no cattle, sheep, or horses. 

New Zealand sheepfarmers, 
too, have been counting their 
lambs so that the Government 
can estimate the sheep popula¬ 
tion. 

The total was nearly 21 million 
lambs which had been born in 
the spring months of August, 
September, and October “down 
under.” 

There were almost 22 million 
ewes, so the Dominion's flocks 
are being well maintained. 

New Zealand wool helps to 
keep the mills of Yorkshire going, 
while more than half of the 
millions of lambs come to Britain 
as frozen meat. 


RESOURCE IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 

'Jhis story of the resource of 
boys comes from an out- 
of-the-way mission school in 
Southern" Rhodesia. On a dark 
evening there, not long ago, the 
headmaster went to see how the 
boys were amusing themselves. 

He found that these native 
lads had constructed a paraffin 
flare from the_jalve of a cycle 
tube screwed into the lid of a 
paint tin, with a piece of string* 
for wick. By the light of this 
some of them were reading an 
African newspaper, while others 
played draughts on a home-made 
board—with home-made pieces. 

These resourceful boys belong 
to St Faith’s School, Rusapi, 
sponsored by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 


TARTARIN OF TARASCON—Alphonse Daudet’s amusing story—final instalment 


M. Tartarin of the little French town of Tarascon was 
an imaginative gentleman who went to Algeria to shoot 



lions, unaware that there are no lions left there. While 
out hunting for them his companion ran off with his 


money, leaving him alone with a camel, which had 
conceived a strange affection for its new owner. 


While he sat wondering what to do, 
a real live lion approached him and 
his gloomy thoughts vanished. “ At 
last! ” he cried and shot it dead. 
Then two natives ran up, protesting 
loudly—he had shot their tame lion 
he had previously seen performing 
in the street! A policeman came 
from the nearby town and took 
particulars of the “ crime.” 



M. Tartarin was fined £100, and to 
pay it he had to sell his guns and 
other belongings. Only the lion’s 
skin and the camel remained— 
nobody would buy the camel. He 
sent off the skin to a friend in 
Tarascon and, in despair, set out to 
tramp back to Algiers—followed 
by the camel, which had taken such 
a liking to him. 


In Algiers he met the captain of the 
ship that had brought him from 
France, and he, sorry for Tartarin, 
offered him a free passage home. 
But the came! refused to be parted 
from Tartarin, and when he got into 
the small boat which was to carry 
him to the ship, the camel swam 
after him and had to [be hauled 
aboard and taken to Marseilles. 


Tartarin found the camel an em¬ 
barrassment—he had gone to hunt 
lions, not camels. At Marseilles he 
hurried off the ship into a train— 
but the camel followed the train. 
What a humiliating home-coming for 
Tarascon’s M hero,” he thought. 
All his weapons left in Algeria, not 
a lion with him, nothing but a stray 
camel which refused to leave him ! 


At Tarascon he hoped to slink home 
unnoticed. But a crowd awaited 
him—the tame lion’s skin he had 
sent was the cause. M Long live 
Tartarin ! ** they shouted. “ Three 
cheers for the lion-stayer t M He was 
their hero after all. And when the 
camel turned up he declared, M My 
carnet, a noble beast. It has seen me 
\ kilt all my lions l ” 


Next week a picture-version of Charles Dickens’s NICHOLAS NICKLEBY begins on this page 
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The Gallant Third 

OF 

Milbourne 

Grand new series of amusing school yarns 

Mutiny! (1) 


Maxton and Wheat Minor had 
gained permission to leave the 
school . They wanted to explore 
further a battered iron chest 
they had found in a cave . Wheat 
told the Head that his aunt was 
visiting the town . Later, the 
Head suspected the hoax , and 
Wheat ; urged on by Maxton, con• 
fessed the truth . 

I t was all very well, whined 
Wheat Minor, it was all very 
well, but what had he got 
for helping to find that old 
treasure? His exeats had been 
stopped for the rest of the 
term , . . 

“Hard cheese” they assured 
him, refraining from pointing 
3Ut that the “old treasure” had 
consisted of broken bottles and 
long-decayed rubbish. 

Yes. For what had old Maxton 
got for exactly the same thing? 
He had been promised that 
however bad his work was in the 
exams he wouldn’t be booted 
from the School, after all! And 
[f that wasn't beastly unfair of 
old Grimmett, what was it? 

Even Pettifer acknowledged 
that he couldn't say—an astound¬ 
ing confession from one who 
knew everything. But Balmforth, 
whose mine of knowledge had 
perhaps not been worked out, 
explained that their Grim Bird 
had got his knife into Wheat. 
And what was Wheat’s aunt 
going to do about it, he asked. 
Unless she hared back- from 
America in double quick time 

“From South America, if you 
don’t mind,” sneered Wheat. 
“She lives in Buenos Aires. And 
that’s South America, isn't it?” 

]VJaxion had just sauntered up. 

“How on earth do I know?” 
he protested. “But, of course, I’m 
going to polish up my geography 
now that TO be here next term. 
I suppose your aunt wouldn’t 
.give me lessons?” he added. “All 
I know’ at present is that you’re 
a young ass. Wheat.” 

“Thanks frightfully, old man,” 
.Wheat rejoined with a smirk. 
“But if I'm an ass you can’t 
deny Grimmett’s unjust. And I'd 
rather have justice than brains, 
you know, any old day.” 

This he uttered in the 
Debating Society's best style, re¬ 
minding them of the speech he 
had cribbed from a book on one 
of the evenings when the Junior 
School had been invited, and, 
.more than that, encouraged to 
voice their opinions. They had 
cheered Wheat to the echo w hen 
he sat down; or so it appeared 
from his letter home next day 
which was answered with the 
Postal Order expected. 

JJut Maxton had turned on his 
heel, and left them debating 
this much more personal subject 
of the Grim Bird’s unfairness. It 
was young Sprottle who found 
the solution. 

“We must strike!” he declared. 
“You mean go on strike?” 
“Yes,” said Sprottle. 

“But they don’t strike at 
school,” put in Pettifer, well to 


-by- 


GUNBY HADATH 


jumped on a man for discovering 
treasure?” 

“I can’t say,” owned Pettifer 
warily. “That's not the point. 
The point is, how are we going 
to get even with Grimmett? We 
have to show him that we can’t 
stand injustice.” 

Then Balmforth, who had been 
thinking hard, found the best 
answer. “Though it’s infra dig 
to go on strike,” he agreed, “why 
shouldn’t we have a mutiny? You 
know\ Like those jolly old 
mutinies they have at sea.” 


Build this toy with the 

Industrious Imps 
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the fore again. “If you’re work¬ 
ing in factories and places, then 
you can strike. But you never 
hear of chaps at school going on 
strike. At least, if they do, that’s 
quite news to me. And I ought to 
know, because my father ’was a 
schoolmaster till he retired.” 

“I say Did he retire? Or was 
he fired?” cried Jellicombe. 

“Don’t try to be funny,” 
snapped Pettifer. “I never asked 
him. Besides, I thought we were 
discussing the Grim Bird’s un¬ 
fairness.” 

“Would your father have 


“Do they go in for mutinies 
nowadays?” Jelli combe asked 
him. “Do they have decks to 
holystone or mastheads to climb? 
I mean, I only want to know,” he 
said lamely, “because those were 
the things they used to mutiny 
about, and grub with weevils 
and ” 

“What’s a weevil?” piped 
Wheat. 

“I don't know. It's an insect 
like you.” 

And that was the only answer 
which Jellicombe could muster. 

Q^hen Balmforth sprang in 
again. “Of course,” he in¬ 
formed them, “our only thing, our 
obvious thing, is a mutiny. We 
are the members of a ship’s 
company going to mutiny. And 
I shall be the ship’s skipper, nnd 
Pettifer will be her first mate.” 

“But skippers and mates don’t 
mutiny! ” 

“They can if they like. We 
seize the ship from her owners 
and take her to sea, where we 
turn ourselves into pirates with 
crossbones and skulls at our 
masthead.” 

“But what I want to • know,” 
said Jellicombe, “is what’s our 
ship’s name?” 

“The Good Intent,” replied 
Pettifer, shining again. 

“But pirates don’t have good 
intentions.” 

“Of course they do, Balmforth. 
I mean, if they like they can have 
good intentions. Why not?” 

, “All right! You shall be 
captain, Balmforth. I’ll be first 
mate. Young Sprottle and 
Whit stable shall be our two 
deckhands ...” 

“But I say! What shall I be?” 
squeaked Whea t. 

“The cabin boy,” Balmforth 
said readily. 

“And when do we sail?” asked 
young Sprottle. 

“We weigh anchor directly 
dinner is finished on Wednesday.” 

“But why should we weigh it?” 
entreated Wheat, that rare land¬ 
lubber. 

“To find out if it’s too heavy,” 
Pettifer told him. 

“And if it's too heavy you get 
another one, eh, Balmforth-” 

“Oh, please yourself, Pettifer!” 
the skipper said testily. “But you 
wait till I’ve called hard-a-port 
before we buzz off.” 

“Oh. yes, but I take the helm! 
Don’t forget that,” insisted the 
mate. “You’re on the bridge, you 
know, Balmforth.” 

“Am I?” said Balmforth. 

“Of course you are,” 

“I say! What’s the bridge, 
please?” trilled Wheat. 

“You wait, and you’ll see, 
Wheat.” 

“Yes, but what I want to 
know,” chanted Jellicombe, “is 
where do I come in?” 

“You’ll be an extra deckhand,” 
Balmforth informed him.” 

“Not I,” said Jellicombe 
fiercely. “Ships always have 
cooks, so bags I cook,” he con- 

Contiou&d on page 10 



44 W e’ll get your kiddies over the winter ” 
say Mr. Halibut and Mr. Orange “ with 
drops of tasty Vitamin protection. You, too. 
Mummy and Daddy—and then the family 
will all be well together ! ” After influenza, 
build up with this Vitamin Tonic. 

Haliborange 

THE NICEST WAV OF TAKING HALIBUT OIL 



IN BOTTLES 3/- FROM CHEMISTS ONLY 

Made by ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD, 

awnMmiiiiuBm '\mm 




The NEW 





L t6Hl* e,6Hl by 

WITH REYNOLDS “S3I” FRAME TUBES 



These Martin “ Junior 
Club” models are speci¬ 
ally designed for young 
club cyclists, Reynolds 
“531” Frame Tubes. 
21 in. and 23 in. frame, 
70 head, 70 seat angles. 
Maes handlebar bend. 
Racing rat - trap pedals, 
quill type. Dunlop Sports 
Tyres. Finished Bright 
Blue or Sapphire Blue as 
standard, with unique 
distinctive Decorative 
Transfers. 

PRICE £13 12 6 

Inch Purchase li,,U 

(Speed Gears Extro) 


Marti* 


THE FINEST BICYCLE BUILT TO-DAY r 
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CENOTAlPH and FLOWER STAMPS FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. The Windsor.Stamp Co will send ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to YOU if you ask to see a Selection, of Windsor Stamps on 
Approval, this attractive AUSTRALIAN stamp depicting the 
famous Cenotaph in Whitehall, London, and 
issued to Commemorate the ANZAC landing at 
Gallipoli. In addition there will be sent YOU 
for your very own album, a set of two modern 
JAPAN showing Flowers and Birds and 
catalogued 2 /-, together with some more 
Absolutely Free Stamps. 

Just write for Cenotaph & Flowers Free Packet 
and ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps on 
Approval. Please enclose 3d. stamps to cover 
posting costs. SEND NOW because you just can¬ 
not afford to miss this wonderful Windsor offer, 
WINDSOR STAMP CO (Dept CN) UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 



PAGE 

STAMP 

BOOK 


FREE 56 


P This? new and fascinating book la FREE 
m to oil genuine stamp collectors. You can 
T ft maze your friends by telling them about 
w the people who have th=ir portraits on 
k the Rismps in .vour collection. With 192 
f ILLUSTRATIONS you can see the MEN 

► and WOMEN who ara IMMORTALIZED 
L on the stamps. There are 350 SHOUT 
V LIFE STORIES about these people. These 

► 56 PAGES with a multi-coloured cover 
Z contain a Gold mine of information for 

► every collector. It is FREE to all en- 
E closing 6d. <nvo 3d. stamps! for postage 
f and racking and requesting our famous 

► Approvals and price list of albums and 

L fcttB, 


, LISBURN & TOWNSEND 
y LTD. (CN) 


• y WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE, 



I This large mint Gilbert & Ellice Is. 
is included in new packet of 30 different 
from every continent FREE. The com- I 
i plete Gilberts set mint (price 15/-) and | 
complete set large Russian Airmails 
((trice 5/-> are also FREE to regular 
clients. RfO'iest discount Approvals, 
gitt no. APS, illustrated lists, etc. 

You must enclose 3d. postage. J 
NORMAN DARGUE, F.TS. (AP8>, 
36, GRAY AVENUE. MUSTON, 
Co. DURHAM. 


|| vlt. yunnnm. jj 

MfflTAPnn^Srpri? 

ITilL 


NEW GRENADAJ 

Also scarce MALTA Victory. All Free, 
jmit a sit to see my Amazing Approvals and 
acini 3^. for postage and lists. Why not 
join “ THE CODE STAMP CLUB.” 
Huh. 1/-. You receive a Badge, Membership 
Card wiih list of fine Gifts and Approvals 
monthly, (Over 1,500 members). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 92, 
Canterbury. Kent. 

4/4 FREE f CHANNEL ISLANDS 

PICTORIAL and 
50 different WHOLE WORLD—FREE ! 

l\ These stamps are catalogued at least (I 
|| 4/4 and will be sent to all collectors > 
* asking to see my cheap Approvals and U 
|E enclosing 2 id. stamp for postage, v || 

1 K. V. FANTOZZI (SwumCNy, jj 

|f_H ilU ide, Whiteg atc . NorthwUh, Cheshir e_| j 

¥"TimsT - stamps on paper 
IV • worth 8ornng for "finds” 

2 Jbs. (7,000) 5/-, sample lb. 2/8. World 
assortment cu paper, l lb. (3,000) 18/*, 
l lb, 9/6, 4 oz. &/.. XTnsorted lots on paper 
all prr 4 oz. British Empire 8/6. Australia 
3/6. Eire 1/9, U.S.A and Canada mixed 2/9. 
S.uith Africa 4/9. N.Z. 4/9. France 3/0. 
Holland 3/6. Denmark 2/9. Norway 4/-. 
V-S.A. Approvals <30 diff. recent large 2/6). 

Lists free. Post extra abroad. 

A. DAVIES, P.T.S:, 

^ll^Holm^Lac^RoadjHerefordj^ 

100 DIFF. STAMPS V - 

250 different 2/- 500 different 3/6 

Triangulars 
Diamonds 
China ... 

Hungary 
Uruguay 
Persia ... 

Many other bargains. Illustrated List Id, 
HAND St SON (C) ROSEBERY RD., EPSOM 


5 

diff. 

1/- ; - 

... 10.- 1/6 

6 

diff. 

1/6; , 

... 10.- 2/6 

50 

diff. 

1/-; ■ 

- 100 .. 

. 2/- 

100 

diff. 

1/3; , 

... 200 .. 

. 2/6 

25 

diff. 

1/- i - 

- SO,. 

. 2/* 

25 

diff. 

1/- . 

.. 50.. 

. 2/- 


STAMP PACKETS 

OF QUALITY 


50 BohOmia & 

Moravia 1/* 
100 Bulgaria 3/- 
25 Ceylon 1/3 
100 0 hum 1/6 
50 Croalia 2/6 
100 Po*t-\V'ar 

Czech 3/- 
25 Ecuador l/- 
100 French Cola. 2/6 
25 Fr. Morocco 1 /- 
100 Germany 1/- 
23 Guatemala 1/3 
40 Jlillftrlfeads 1/6 
100 Hungary ’ 1/- 
150 Xudo-CIvina 25/- 
25 Italian Cols. 2/- 
25 Locomotives 2/3 


25 Malta 2/6 
20 Madaeaacar 9d. 
50 New Zealand 2/6 
25 Pakistan 1/3 
25 Philippines 1/6 
100 Portugal 3/- 
25 Cols. 9d. 

100 Russia 3/- 
50 South Africa2/. 
30 Span. Cols. 2/3 
25 Syria/ 

Lebanon 1/3 
50 Uruguay 1/6 
100 U.S.A. 

Commems. 7/6 
25 Vatican 1/6 
250 Whole World 1/9 
500 „ „ 4/6 


Postage 2id. extra. List of 200 similar offers 
and Mouth.' Illustrated List on request, 

H. H. C.VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford SL, London, W.C.I* 


JUST ISSUED! 
VIRGIN Is. University 

COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 
rnrjj I This fine large Br. 
rilljL • Colonial Stamp is 
included in a new issue packet 
free to those asking to see our 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. 
stamp. 

Write now to: 

R. & E. WILLIAMS 

(Dept. C.N.) 

44 DARTMOUTH ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.2 


am 


jrmiR* 

23 different unused 
Chinese stamps 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE* Just en¬ 
close 2 |d. postage 
and request Ap- 

_ provals. 

SRIPONOKTH STAMP CO. (CN 61), 
BRIDGNORTH. 



POSTER PACKET FREE 

A fine packet of extra large stamps 
from Hungary (Bridge Reconstruction), 
San. Marino (Anniversary of 1st U.S.A. 
siarnp—very pretty colours), Ceylon (New 
Constitution), Brazil (New York Fair), 
and Germany (Leipzig Fair—very large), 
this fine packet qf huso pictorial stamps 
free t» all applicants for Approvals 
enclosing 2i<l. postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, Roydoti, Ware. 


POWERFUL POCKET 
—MAGNIFIER—= 


with lens sent free to all genuine 
applicants for my Approvals. Send 
3d. stamp to coyer postage. 

A. NELSON (Dept CN 6), 

38 THOROLP ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX 


FREE 



.GR EAT SAILOJFFER 

CAAfL MCKHl 12126 


WATERFALLS 
STAMPS 

JAMAICA, DOMINICAN REP., Etc. 

A gift of Superb Scamps entirely FREE. 
Just request Pictorial Approvals and enclose 
2$d. postage. 

GEORGE B* HARRIOTT, P.T.S* 

(C.l), 17 Dipton Avenue, 
NEWCASTLE-OH-TYNE, 4 


4i 


riVW/ 

fPARATROOP 

mum 


PARA Ridge Tout, complete, all accessories. 

Size 5 ft. 6 in. along ridge, 7 ft. 3 in. alon? 
ir* 11. 4 ft. 6 m. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 
ill. walls- BRAND-NEW. With fly-sheet, 

£3.9.6. Deposit 15/-, balance 9/9 monthly. 

Without fly-sheet, £2.12.6. Both post, etc., 

1/6. Deposit 7 / 6 , balance 8/- monthly. 

BELL TENTS. £9.9.0. Complete. Carr. 

5/-. Deposit 25/-, 25 f- monthly. New 
BRITISH ARMY RIDGE TENT, duck 
not camouflaged. Extends 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 
6 ft. Walls 3 ft. £8.8.0. Carr. 5/-. 

Deposit 22/6, balance 25/- monthly. 

OTHER BINOCULARS. TARPAULINS, TENTS, PLY-SHEETS, 
MARQUEES, TELESCOPES, ETC. TERMS. FREE LIST. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (D«pt. C N 13), 
',96-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. 

Open all Sat. Closed 1 p.nt. ircd. 


Compact 7 oz, crystal-clear. Ideal holiday. 
Kporling events, 42/6. W.D. model full 
sizes, £3.10.0. Very special 6-lens achro¬ 
matic model. £5.19.6, both complete in 
case, etc. All post 1/-. 

Brand-New Finest Quality 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICERS' SHIRTS 
Une parcel, never repeatable. Super quality 
khaki drill tailored shirts. Excellent sheen, 
long sleeves, double cuffs. Iteinforced seams. 
X smart shirt for every use. Worn originally 
with Service dress. Sizes 13 to 15 neck. 
Half si Kirs. 15/-. Post, etc., 7d. 


The Gallant Third of Milboarne 


fhs Children's Newspaper. March 3, f95/ 


Continued from page 9 
tinued, not without pride. “I 
squat in my galley—that’s the 
place where cooks cook, don’t 
they?—and I pipe all hands to 
their meals. You must.find me a 
whistle, you know, Balmforth. 
And before I forget ... do the 
men have to feed in the fo’c’sle?” 

“What’s a foksel?” piped 
Wheat, very plaintively. 

“It's short for the forecastle/’ 
said Balmforth, whose nautical 
knowledge was surprising them 
all. And when he proceeded to 
talk about taking soundings and 
running close-hauled, it was clear 
that Mr Grimmett’s illustrious 
Third Form was likely to add new 
laurels to its repute, 

go the ratings fell in at once 
after dinner on Wednesday. 
They were all of them picked 
men, for though Pettifer had 
argued for a Press Gang, ivhich, 
without compunction, would run 
in the whole of the Form, it was 
decided that they must only take 
men they could trust not to give 
their cruise away afterwards. 

They were sailing under 
“Sealed Orders/' Balmforth in¬ 
formed them, which meant that 
nobody knew where they were 
going until they arrived there. 

To several of them there 
seemed something amiss about 
that, until Pettifer jumped in 
again to explain. If his explana¬ 
tion left tj^em still in the dark, 
when he %ent on to say that 
their navigation would be too 
tricky for any crew that was not 
entirely reliable, it was their 
skipper himself who proceeded to 
lighteia their darkness. 

“Now, listen," he bade, ‘‘while 
I tell you what port we are 
making for. Our port is the 
miser’s cottage, at Sheringham 
End/' 

“But you have to cross the 


Common for that/’ quaked young 
Sprottle, “and the Common is 
out of bounds for the lower 
, school, isn’t it?” 

“It is,” the skipper assented, 

. not turning a hair. 

“It certainly is, Sprottle. That’s 
why Pettifer told you that our 
navigation would be tricky, and 
why the man at the masthead 
must keep his eyes skinned all 
the time. For suppose any prefect 
comes along? Then he'll spot us 
and report us ” 

“Or smite us/’ groaned Sprottle. 

Quite another point, however, 
was troubling the cook. “I say,” 
he protested, “we’re not going to 
harm the old miser 1”. 

“We are not going to tell him 
to stand and deliver, as highway¬ 
men do,” explained Balmforth. 
“If that’s what you mean, Jelli- 
combe.” 

But Jellicombe had not finished. 
“What I mean,” he answered, “is 
that the miser is an awfully 
decent old chap. He’s keen on 
the School, and he’ll stand us a 
jolly good tea.” 

“All right, then. All ready?” 
cried Balmforth. 

“Ay, ay, sir I Ay, ay, ay, sir I ” 
they chanted, N 

11711 the Good Intent reach part 
safely? See next tveeh’s concluding 
insiutment. 


Talkative bird 

Ykw visitors to a certain house 
in Croydon get a surprise 
when the family budgerigar an¬ 
nounces his name and address, 
which he has been taught in case 
he ever gets lost. 

His name is Joey—“a pretty 
boy,” he adds, and he can also 
recite Little Jack Horner, Old 
Mother Hubbard, and Little Bo 
Peep. In four hours he learned 
to say, “I taut I taw a puddy tat 
a creeping up on me.” 


—BEDTIME CORNER— -— 

Two pilots are better than one 


“Jolly fine, isn’t it?” said 
Peter, proudly showing his 
model aeroplane to his friend 
Alan. “It flies beautifully, 
too.” 

Alan eyed the plane ad¬ 
miringly. “Can I fly it?” he 
asked. 

“Oh! ’No!” said Peter. 
“You might break it. But I’m 
going to the common to fly 
it, and you can come and 
watch if you like/’ 

Alan readily agreed, and the 
two boys went off, Peter walk¬ 
ing with a slight limp, the 
result of a twist at football. 

The plane certainly did fly 
beautifully. ' Then, on one 
flight, a sudden gust of wind 
caught the tiny plane and 


swept it away—straight into a 
clump of trees! 

They could see it, and Peter 
thought he might be able to 
reach it, but as he began to 
climb he gave a gasp, and 
dropped down. 

“I can’t climb with this 
ankle,” he groaned. 

“Never mind,” said Alan 
quickly, “I can get it.” And 
he clambered up the tree, 
reached the branch, and shook 
the plane free. It floated 
gently down to the ground. 

“It’s not damaged,” said 
Peter as Alan rejoined him. 
“But I can see that to stop 
further accidents this plane 
needs two pilots!” 


THE GRANDFATHER CLOCK 


44-m 


"TICK . . . Tock . . . 

Tick . . . Tock * . . 
41 Grandfather Clock, 
What do you say ? 

For when I pack 
^My toys away, 

You always chime— 

How do you know 
It's my bedtime, 
Grandfather Clock ? 
Good*night, good-night.” 
Tick . . , Tock . . . 
Tick . , . Tock . . . 

Alicia Armer 





APPROVAL SHEETS 


THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
tcovred the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have bean sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval, Every** 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C N), South Hackaejr, London, £.9. Ingland. 

Established 1880 

IsiX MIDGETS—FREEj 

| These arc net “performing midgets”— S 
. they are a set of dainty little stamps » 
1 from far-off Columbia, showing Post I 

I Office, Bogota. To obtain this unusual J 
gift send for Approvals and enclose 2;<L | 
a postage. 

| W00LC0CK | 

| Brigham, Cockermouth, Cumberland j 

LARGE “pictorials 

All Dlff. 100. 2/9 i 200, T/6; 300, 13/6 
Paraguay 25,1/9; 50,3/9; 100, 7/6 
Russia 50. 2/- ; 100, 3/3; 200, 15/- 

Tannou Touva 10.2/- ; 20, 3/3 

Turkey 50. 2/3; 100, 4/6; 200, 12 /- 

South. America 50, 1/9; 100, 3/- 

Germany 200. 2/3; 300, S/6 

25 Trlangulars 4/» 

Many others. List Id. 

L. BENNETT, 

7 WIMPOLE GROVE* BIRMINGHAM, 23 

FOR YOU—FREE !! 

The MODERNWAY FREE PICTORIAL 
PACKET! Lares bi-coloured Mint Stamps 
trom MONACO and SPANISH 
MOROCCO (TLP.U-), very fine paddle 
steamer stamp from PARAGUAY and 5 
quaint JAPANESE. Send 2'.<1. stamp 
TODAY and ask fr>r MODERNWAY 
APPROVALS—they're good ! 1 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C11) 

41 Waldens PK. Rd. t Horsell, Woking, Surrey 

1935 SILVER JUBILEE 

F A selection of these magnificent _ 
sumps issued to commemorate 25 p 

R years’ reign of King George V and _ 
now becoming Scorce, will be sent K 

E to all applicants for my Discount h 
A pprovals. Send 3d. stamp to: C 

E BERNARD E. SHERWOOD WT 
(CN4) 

\ 1-13 PHILIP ROAD, IPSWICH 


2'6 5 '- 10 '- 

K.G. VI GREAT BRITAIN 

stamps FREE to all genuine applicants 
for my famous discount Approvals. En¬ 
close 3d. postage. Without Approvals 1/6. 

PHILIP COCKRILL (C.N.). 
CHIEVELEY, NEWBURY, BERKS. 

DON’T READ THIS 

unless you are interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonies, and are Com¬ 
pletely Fjeef Simply send 2Jd. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE, 

(F.C.), MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 

‘ TONGA 
FREE 

This colourful 
^ stamp from 
Tonca^ (Queen 
Salote’s Jubilee) 
also Soroth 
( N a w a b ), 
Travancore 
(Lake Ashta- 
mudi) and an 
attractive sports 
stamp from 
Nicaragua will 
be sent nbsft' 

lately FREE to 
V all sending 2fd. 
stamp for post¬ 
age and request¬ 
ing Approvals. 
Berkeley Stamp Co. (C.N). 
Newton* West Kirby, Cheshire 
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Build and run these 

MODEL THEATRES 


The most fascinating 
hobby in the world 



2'9 


CINDERELLA AND 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

> The Medallion Model 
.Theatre Cut-out gives 
you a rigid stage U" X 
8' with 16 players and two interchange- 
able back cloths. Complete with cast, 
settings and simple script for produc¬ 
ing Cinderella and Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. All in. Full t Colour 2/9, . or 
3 /- post tree. 



PUNCH & JUDY 

3 '- 


The New 
Medallion 
Puppet Book 
No. i gives you 
everything 
needed to 
make a rigid 
14* Theatre 
and 7 WORK¬ 
ING PUP¬ 
PETS. History of Punch and Judy. 
Full Stage Script and directions to put 
oh actual show all in full colour 3/-. 
Also available : No. 2, Robinson Crusoe 
and No. 3* Aladdin, at 3/-. From Book¬ 
sellers or if difficult 3/3 post free from: 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. 94) 5 Dowgate Hill E.C.4 

Telephone Cen. S329 


TABLE SOCCER 

Patent No, 638S60 

22 miniature men. bn.ll and goals. F.A. 
antes adapted. FULL OF ItK A L FOOT. 
PALL THRILLS. I'culs, Offsides, Corners, 
etc. 

INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL!! 
GAME OF SKILL—Refuse Imitations 

Prices* 

9/11 & 16/. 

Q Post 6d. extra 

“NEWFQOTY" 
CO. (Dept. A), 
.. __ __ p——RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 

Send Id. stamp for further details. 

Obtainable from leading toy sho$s. 



“COLOUR TAP” 

A Colour is Mentally selected— 
and Magician names it ! By 
tapping on four envelopes ! ! 

BCM/TRICKS 1 1~ post f ree 

45 Royal College Street, London, N.W.l 


Look! boyss.girls 

Time Compass 

l MOT RTOY) 

Givi mg You correct time 

A FINE INSTRUMENT 
WITH COMPASS 



QUANTITIES FOR CLUBS eic 
SPECIAL PRICES 
CLIFF CAFE' CToYOePT) 
Marine Parade. e*st 
Clacton -qh-Se ft ESSEX 


Sports Shorts 

Qn March 7 Ireland and Wales 
will meet on the soccer field— 
at Windsor Park, Belfast. On 
March 10 Wales will meet Ireland 
at rugger on St Helens Ground, 
Swansea. 

Y/rge crowds will gather on 
March 10 around the main 
vantage points along the 10-mile 
course of the English Cross 
Country Championship-^-at Rich¬ 
mond, Yorkshire. This course 
includes several “l-in-5” hills, 
heavy ploughed land and open 
moor, and two 5-foot water 
jumps. Dr Frank Aaron won the 
event in 1949 and 1950, with 
Alec Olney, of Thames Valley 
Harriers, the runner-up each 
time. Interest will also be centred 
upon 19-year-old D. A. G. Pirie, 
who was second to Dr Aaron in 
the recent inter-Counties event. 

The All-England badminton 
championships will be held 
March 7—10, at the Empress 
Hall, London, and it seems quite 
likely that the titles will again 
be shared by the Danes and the 
Malayans. 



Three members of. the Highgate 
Diving Club, Middlesex, practise 
for the floodlit diving display they 
are to give in the River Thames 
during the Festival of Britain. 

r ec Harris, world professional 
sprint cycle champion, has 
been elected Sportsman of the 
Year for the second year in 
succession in a newspaper ballot. 

’JhiE English schoolboy soccer 
team will play five Inter¬ 
national matches this season— 
March 26 v Wales, at Newport; 
Apri* 7 v Wales, at Wembley; 
May 5 v Scotland, at Chesterfield; 
May 11 v N. Ireland at Belfast; 
May 14 v Eire, at Liverpool. 

JTor the fourth successive year 
the finalists in the British 
Women’s Squash Rackets Cham¬ 
pionship were Miss Janet Morgan 
and Miss Joan Curry. Miss Curry 
won in 1948 and 1949; Miss 
Morgan, who is also American 
champion, in 1950 and this year. 


No taste to this 
honey 

^Iorkmen removing slates 
above the chancel of the 
parish church at Grimston, 
Leicestershire, discovered two 
natural beehives which had 
obviously been there a long time. 

Unfortunately, it was im¬ 
possible to reach the honey— 
estimated at about three gallons 
—at such a height with angry 
bees swarming around; and to 
enable the workmen to proceed 
with their task the bees and the 
honey had to be destroyed. 


Lancashire 

celebrates 

T he King and Queen are going 
to Lancashire next week for 
the celebration of the booth 
anniversary of its creation as 
a County Palatine—a proud 
occasion for this great northern 
shire. 

In the Middle Ages Lancashire 
was almost a kingdom within 
a kingdom, its Duke having 
many of the powers of an in¬ 
dependent sovereign. Such a 
region was called a Palatinate 
or County Palatine, from the 
Latin palatium, a palace. 

When, in 1399, the Duke of 
Lancaster, John of Gaunt’s son, 
became King of England as 
Henry IV, the Duchy became 
attached to the Crown, and the 
Kings of England have also been 
Dukes of Lancaster. Next week 
the King will be toasted as 
4 ‘Duke of Lancaster.” 

The King has a very special 
connection with the Duchy and 
County Palatine, for part of hjs 
income is derived from it. In 
1399 the Duchy of Lancaster 
consisted not only of the County 
Palatine, but also of lands or 
estates elsev/here, and the 
revenue from these is still paid 
into the King’s Privy Purse. 

Cabinet Minister 

An office in London has charge 
of these estates, and its head is 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. But this gentleman 
is generally a Cabinet Minister, 
who has far more to do with 
political affairs than with Lan¬ 
cashire. Nevertheless, he is still' 
concerned with the appointment 
of magistrates in Lancashire. 

Neighbouring Cheshire ‘ was 
also a County Palatine, which 
at one time even had its own 
Parliament. It was given so 
much independence to enable its 
ruler to protect this part of Eng* 
land from the inroads of the 
Welsh. Cheshire’s privileges were 
largely taken away in the time 
of King Henry VIII. 

Durham was also made a 
County Palatine as a defence 
against the Scots, and it still lias 
a chancellor and continues to 
observe some of its ancient 
customs. 

Cornwall was made a Duchy 
for the King’s eldest' son in 
1337, when the Black Prince be¬ 
came its first Duke 


STAMP NEWS 

'Jhe Maldive Islands, near 
Ceylon, have a new set of 
stamps, all of the same design. 
This is the first new issue since 
1909. 

JPrance has a new definitive 
stamp with a view of the 
Palace of Fontainebleau. 

rpwo new Danish stamps mark 
the 250th anniversary of the 
opening of the Copenhagen Naval 
Academy, 

^ stamp is to be issued in 
S Lucia to commemorate the 
rebuilding of Castries, which was 
largely destroyed by fire in 1948. 

ThiREE new Russian stamps 
honour the 75th anniversary 
of the birth of the first President, 
M. I. Kalinin. 

J^iberia has issued two .stamps 
to commemorate the success 
of its literacy campaign, begun in 
1947. .An open book is prominent 
in the design. J * 


IT'S A BEAUTY! 



GOLDEN WINGS ! 

T'His is the bike that really stands out from the rest! 
* It’s got a silver head and silver bands^ and a beautiful 
blue finish. Suppose you had one of your own—imagine 
how you’d flash along in front of all your friends 1 
' This is the smart, speedy bike you’ve always wanted] 

IT’S TIME YOJl HAD aTBSA 

FREE! U.S.A.’s exciting fully illustrated catalogue. Send utn 
postcard. This is the address: just 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., z$ ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM IT. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus, and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

CaU or write for PRICE LIST (Id) 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN), 

CO Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4cl. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 

different aeries. 

ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/Q$; to hold 
100 cards 1/3; to hold 50 card# 9d. . : 

SPECIAL OFFER 

5 different sets of 50 cards rnrH in siuefc-ia 
* allnuns lPlayer’s fnd Wills’) 5/*. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept, “C” 

42 Victoria Street. London. S.W.l. 


TRICK TIME for flowntree’y Gumsters ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 






l CALL OUT ANY WORDS YOU LIKE, 
I'LL WRITE THEM 
DOWN AND PUT 
L THEM IN THE HAT: 


NOW ONE OF YOU TAKE OUT A 
SUP AN0 HOLD IT AWAY FROM j 
ME.IU READ THE WORD 



ALTHOUGH EVERYBODY 
CALLED OUT DIFFERENT 
WORDS l WROTE THE 
FIRST ONE DOWN 
EVERY TIME! 



You dorpt need X-ray eyes to know what delicious fruit 
flavours there are in a tube of Rownlree's Fruit Gums *, ♦ 
they taste so good and last so long ! 
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Jacko is the cause of a cat-astrophe 


Searching simplified 

Gammy Simple was busily search¬ 
ing in the gutter. 

“What are you locking for?’' a 
friend inquired 

“I’ve lost, a shilling/’ com¬ 
plained Sammy. 

“Whereabouts?” 

“Just down the road.” 

“Then why look here?” 

“The light is better.” 

Forest talk 

Qne day a tall and stately fir 

Said to a towering elm: . 
“Good sir. 

We’re quite important are we 
. not? 

Our friends around are a minor 
lot.” 

Whereat a dour old neighbour 
spoke 

(He’d listened, had this twisted 
oak): 

“What is this, children, that one 
hears? 

Why, I’ve been here three 
hundred years.” 

Other worlds 

Tn the evening Venus is in the 
west,. Uranus in the south, 
and Saturn low 
! in the east. In 
I the morning no 
| p 1 a n e t s are 
visible. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
|. Moon at 6.30 on 
I Thursday morn- 
1 ing, March 1. 



PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 

... aren’t you ? 



see that if s 
fitted with ... 

Fibrax 

BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax brake 
blocks. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
black block ; for alloy rims the new 
soft BED BLOCK (specially designed 
', for alloy). Both obtain- 
\ able from cycle shops 
k everywhere. 

FREE! 



<3ci the out of 
yoar bike. Write now 
for FREE BOOK¬ 
LET packed with 
hint a oo rising and 
jiriaintenance. 


FIBRAX LIMITED 

2 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 

F.2550 



It often seems that Jacko’s good 
intentions are doomed to go astray. 


Spicy 


^eacher: Can anyone tell me 
what happened after Napo¬ 
leon mustered his army? 

John: Yes, sir; he peppered 
the enemy and took the citadel 
by assault. 

Teacher: Sit down, John. I'll 
have no sauce from you. . „ * 

Riddle in rhyme \ 

Hi went to the wood and caught 
it, • 

He sat down and sought it. 
Because he could not find it, 
Home with’ him he brought it. : 

„ ... ■ Answer next Week 

The last straw 

/GROANED a gloomy old hobo 
^ named Mick , 

“We/?, this is a miserable trick . 

/ must sleep on the floor , 

For the last of the straw 
Has been taken' to thatch 
farmer's rick ” 

Hidden names 

^he ■ names of ten musical 
instillments are hidden in 
the square below. The names 
run partly down the square and 
partly across: 

M O C L C T H 
. A Vi I A O R I 
N D O R R U M 
P B L I N E P 
I A A G U T E 
C N J O I T T 
C O L O N A R 

Answer next week 

A rhymed riddle 

What has a tongue but is not 
heard 

To say. a single word? 

This may seem strange, but it 
is true— 

The tongue inside a shoe! 


RODDY 



“What do they do with frozen 
assets In the summer, Daddie?” 


And such was the case when he 
tried to do Pussy a good turn. 

Farmer Gray explains 

Rabbits and Hares. “Look! 
there’s a hare under that tuft of 
grass,” whispered Don. 

Ann stooped to look closer, and 
the animal bolted. 

“I thought hares turned white 
in the winter,” she said, watch¬ 
ing the swift, ..greyish-brown 
figure racing over the field. 

“That is the Scottish blue 
or mountain hare,” remarked 
Farmer Gray, overhearing Ann. 
“They are smaller than brown 
hares. The creature you dis¬ 
turbed was a rabbit.”> 

’: “A rabbit in a form?” queried 
Don in'surprise. . . s , . . 

“Certainly,"* answered the 
farmer. “Rabbits make their 
homes underground, of course, 
but will often have a favourite 
tussock of grass, which they use 
regularly.” 

Puzzle of the squares 

\yiTH 24 matches make up this 
collection of nine adjacent 
squares: - ^ 


For he hadn't intended to do a good 
turn for all Pussy’s friends, too j 

Hangers on 

Cammy Simple says the in- 
* - habitants of Paris are called 

parasites. 
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The problem is to take away 
eight matches and leave two 
complete squares which do not 
touch each other. Answer next week 

Sour look 

IP had been on a trip to India 
and was telling his audience 
of his adventures. 

“Why didn’t you bring back 
a tiger skin?” asked one. 

“Well, I only saw one tiger and 
that hadn’t the right expression 
on its face for a rug.” 

^ We are not amused 

Jf someone told you a very 
ancient joke it is possible you 
would make the mildly sarcastic* 
retort: “We are not amused.” 
This is a famous remark of 
Queen Victoria, but exactly when, 
or to whom she addressed it, is 
not certain. Some say it was a 
rebuke to an officer whom she 
heard telling a joke not in the 
best of taste. Another version 
alleges that the Queen used the 
word ( jokingly, perhaps) after 
witnessing an impersonation of 
herself by a comedian. 
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Keeping tadpoles 

■JJnlfss the weather is very 
- severe it is usually possible to 
find, frog’s eggs toward the end 
of February. 

It is very interesting to keep 
some and watch the tadpoles 
develop. Many people, however, 
make the mistake of giving them, 
watercress to eat. This is too 
tough, and tadpoles will not grow 
. properly on such fare. Their 
favourite foods are the tender, 
slimy plants known as algae, 
which grow in ponds. 

Last week’s 
answers 
Changing 

Beard, bread, 
read, dear, ear, 
are 

Hidden flahes 

Smelt, perch, 
skate," Jitiff, sole, 
eel 
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citizen 


ON NATIONAL 


SERVICE 

• T*. 


IN 

BLUE 
GREY 

OR 

MOTTLED 



^Biro 

REFILL 

SERVICE 


INKS • BLUE' RED GREEN • INDELIBLE 1/44 

Manufactured by The Citizen Pen Co . Ltd 35a Hertford Street, London, WJ 


T E O 


Regd. 


A Football Gam® 
where victory or de¬ 
feat depends upon the 
skill of the player 
instead of by the 
shake of a dice or by *> 
the turn of a card. 


THE GAME OF 

“TABLE SOCCER” 

The Replica of Association Football 



NO DICE . . . 
BLOWING. . . 
CARDS OR 
BOARD 


Played with 22 
miniature men, ball 
and goals. All the 
thrills of real Foot- 
, ball l Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal. 
saVes, injuries, Ac. 
Col oti rs of all 
league clubs avail- 
' able. 

Send stamp) for full details and Order 
. - form to 

P. A. ADOLPH 
17 The Lodge, Langton Green. 
Tunbridge Welts, Kent. 


SEND FOR 
ONE TODAY! 

A 

GRAND “SWISS” COMPANION KNIFE 
with EIGHT attractions 

1. Awl 

1 . Corkscrew 

3. Safety ring 

4. Tin opener 

5. Blade 

6. 3" Blade 

7. Bottle opener 
S. Screw driver 



French make, razor- 
strong yet • light and 
Send 9/- 


Finest 
sharp, 
handy. ! 

for this outstanding 
BARGAIN TODAY. Easily 
worth double. Sold with 
our money back guarantee. 

3 for 25/-. 5 for 40 )-post free. 

W. D. MORCAN & CO. LTD. 

(Ptpfc CHI) 2 Qray’t Inn Rd„ London, W.C.I 
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POST 

etc. 6’ 

























































































































